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Students in Short Course in Agriculture at Cornell University 


Farmers’ sons attending the college of agriculture and taking the short course the past winter organized the Craig 
agricultural club. This club met once a week to discuss topics of timely importance, such as the business side of farm- 
ing, farmers’ combines, farm telephones, etc. These meetings have been well attended and a source of much general 
information. About 50 young men are taking the short course, but the work has been much handicapped on account of 
lack of room and accommodations for them. The short course closes this week, and the young men shown in our 
illustration will return to their homes on the farm better equipped in every way to handle the many problems confront- 
ing them. It is to be regretted that the state has not yet made ample provision for buildings and accommodations for 
more young men of this class, and others who desire the long course in agricultural training. 
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Vegetable Canners to Pay Higher Prices. 
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The differences between growers of toma- 
toes and sweet corn and canners continue, 
to the dissatisfaction of both sides. In- 
quiry recently completed by Orange Judd 
weeklies emphasizes this situation both east 
and west. In the east, particularly in to- 
mato canning sections, prices to farmers 
are uniformly higher, generally $1 per ton, 
sometimes $1.50, better. This encourages 
farmers to sign contracts, and the acreage 
may show some increase, although the sit- 
uation is still rather mixed. Im the cen- 
tral and western states prices offered farm- 
ers for tomatoes and corn are far from 
satisfactory. Growers have before them the 
high prices on the open market ever since 
last season’s shortage was established and 
are slow to accept present -bids. 

From the standpoint of the packer, the 
market for canned goods is. brighter, 
through decreased stocks, although some 
disturbance by reason of the unsuccessful 
efforts of eastern packers to combine. The 
friction between canners and farmers who 
supply the factories with vegetables is still 
apparent in nearly all parts of the country. 
The canners often claim lack of good faith 
on the part of growers, while the latter in- 
sist they are not receiving remunerative 
prices for their products. This condition of 
affairs is undesirable. The factory is de- 
pendent upon the farmer, yet without the 
factory the farmer would have a very re- 
stricted market for his goods, and it is to 
be hoped that the two parties most inter- 
ested will get together. 

Increased prices are offered growers for 
sweet corn in Wisconsin, Illinois and Iowa, 
generally an advance of 15 to 25%; toma- 
toes relative advance. In Indiana, large- 
ly given over to tomatoes, although consid- 
erable quantities of corn and peas packed, 
about the usual acreage is in sight under 
the stimulus of higher prices. Our reports 
show that the old-established factories 
have done fairly well the past two years, 
but hard experiences have been the lot of 
some of the co-operative companies, espe- 
cially those formed by promoters who have 
erected plants at high cost to the farmers. 
In Kansas outlook uncertain, canners an- 
ticipating small product of tomatoes and 
corn. In Nebraska more general promise, 

Canning interests are keen in such east- 
ern sections as the Delaware peninsula and 
New York, and packers would like to con- 
duct active operations this season. In 
many sections growers refuse $7 per ton 
for tomatoes, against $6 paid last year, 
and some of our advices report recent con- 
tracts at $8. Some canners will not make 
contracts with farmers but will buy on 
the open market. Per contra, many farm- 
ers will not be bound by contracts, prefer- 
ring to take their chances at market prices. 

Extracts from some of the returns to 
+ AmericaneAgriculturist are here given: 

; We are canning tomatoes: and corn, and 
have great difficulty in getting the farmers 
to grow these crops and have to pay more 
than in former years. Even with increased 
prices we are not able to secure the num- 
ber of acres which we- generally had plant- 
ed.—[Burlington Canning Company, Wis- 
consin. 

The canners in our association are find- 
ing it quite difficult this season to secure 
the usual acreage for tomatoes and corn. 
[Bloomington Canning Company, Illinois. 

The acreage in corn will be light this 
year. We are paying $5 per ton; in former 
years $4.—[Iowa Canning: Company; Iowa: 

Indications point, to about half: usual 
acreage of peas and tomatoes.—TW. S. 
Martz, Tipton County, > Ind. 

We do not can tomatoes, but our neigh- 
bors in Indiana do. We learn that they are 
paying about $7 per -ton..- Last year’ they 
paid only $6. There ‘will. be -& decréased 
acreage this season on account of the high- 
er prices of corn, wheat, oats and other 
farm products. This feature will compel 
a reasonable pack in the west. The same 
applies to corn and peas as well.—[jWilliam 
Moore, Vermillion County, Ill. 

Outlook in this section about as usual. 
Last year, however, we had nothing. I 
think there will be a small acreage of corn 
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and tomatoes contracted for.—[J..S. Ed- 
wards. Globe Canning Company, Kansas. 

My factories are contracting tomatoes at 
$8 per ton which is an advance of $1. Our 
acreage will be about the same as last 
year, when we had about 25% of a crop. 
The growers know well enough -how .to 
improve the quality of product délivered. 
It is a matter of intent rather than knowl- 
edge with them.—[S. F. Sherman, Oneida 
County, N Y. 

We have but one canner of tomatoes. 
Paying $8 per ton wp to September, after 
that $7. Contracts mostly made. Acreage 
increased.—[Douglass H. Hargett, Fred- 
erick County, Md. 

Cahners are offering $7. Last year’s price 
$6. Growers are firm in demanding $8. Very 
few contracts have been made. Acreage 
would probably be increased at $8 per ton. 
There will be two new packing houses here 
this season, making six in Cambridge. 
There are about 25 canneries in the coun- 
ty.—_[W. W. Byon, Dorchester County, Md. 

Canners are paying $7 per ton for toma- 
toes. This is $1 to $1.50 more than in 1901. 
Some contracts have been closed at $7. 
Acreage will be increased this year.—[S. H. 
Messick, Sussex County, Del. 

Farmers are contracting at $7 per ton 
for tomatoes. Some are holding off. The 
acreage will be increased.—[I. H. White, 
Wicomico County, Md. 

Most growers here have contracted with 
canners to furnish tomatoes at $7 per ton; 
canners to furnish baskets. Last season 
growers delivered to canners at $6 and fur- 
nished their own baskets. Acreage much 
larger this season. Will be several new can- 
ners in this section.—[J. W. Hall, Somerset 
County, Md. 

Canners offer $7 per ton for tomatoes. 
They paid $6 last year. Growers talked 
about asking $8, but seem to be making 
contracts now for $7 rather freely.—[Wes- 
ley Webb, Delaware. 

Canners are offering $7 per ton for toma- 
toes, which is $1 better than last season. 
There are but few contracts being made.— 
[George W. Ennery, Delaware. 

Canners are now offering $7 per ton for 
tomatoes and some are contracting. Most 
growers, I think, are holding for and ask- 
ing $8. It is likely that the acreage will 
be somewhat increased. Think likely quite 
a percentage will not contract unless they 
get $8.—[James B. Gilchrist, Delaware. 

Farmers are asking $9 p ton for tomatoes, 
or $2 more than last year. Some contracts 
have been made at $9. Acreage decreased 
fully one-half. Blight one principal cause, 
[We Scott Hamly, Cecil County, Md. 


Canners are offering $7 p ton for toma-~ 


toes, $1 more than last year. Growers are 
asking $8. No contracts have been closed 
at that price in this vicinity. At Blacks 
Station they have contracted for $8. There 
will be a third more tomatoes planted this 
year than last year—{John Bell, Kent 
County, Md. . 

Canners are offering $7 for tomatoes, or 
$1. more than last year. Some.will grow 
without contracts, but owing to very poor 


.erop last year, I do not think there’ will 


be as many grown as last year.—({John 
J. Rosa, Kent County, Del. 

Canners and growers seem to have much 
difficulty in getting together. Growers are 
holding off for better prices, canners are 
offering 111% cents per basket. A few have 
contacted at $7 per ton, against $6 last year; 
some want $8 A great many will grow 
for canners to be paid market price on 
delivery. There will be a slight increase 
in acreage.—{(G. W. Hopkins, Somerset 
County, Md. 


The Combine of Tomato Packers has ev- 
idently fallen through. This took form 
some time ago in efforts of some of the 
leading packers of Maryland, Delaware and 
New Jersey to combine, with $20,000,000 cap- 
ital, under the name’of the American Pack- 
ing company. .The.New York Journal of 
Commerce says the principal obstacle to 


success. has been the failuré to get finan- 
the 
scheme.Has fallen through, although the op- 


ciat backing,’ and announces’ that 


tions do not expire until April 1-next, 


Returns Cut in Two—I was reading 
American Agriculturist recently and my 
eyes fell upon these words, Secret of suc- 
cessful fruit marketing by J. H. Hale I 
well remember when a boy one day a com- 
mission man visited us just when we were 
in the hight of strawberry picking. We 
were picking Boytons and in those days 
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they were a nice berry. The berries were 
large and fine. He said he never saw their 
equal. He had just come from New York, 
therefore knew the market price. He said 
those berries will bring 12 or 14 cents to- 
morrow morning. We made a shipmeat 
to him. When we got our returns we 
received 7 cents per quart. Who was to 
blame in this case? The Connecticut man 
saw the berries put in baskets and crated, 
[James M. Plass, Columbia County, N Y. 


Growing Beams—I commenced raising 
kidmey beans past year and hear many con- 
tradictory stories about them. Buyers at 
Poultney, N Y, take 62 pounds for a bushel, 
5 cents for hand picking, taking all mon- 
grels out of the sample, figuring out what 
the crop is worth, and then leave them in 
for shipping. They sell the culls at 40 cents 
per hundred. Farmers receive about 40 to 
50 cents below New York prices. They sim- 
ply take the beans and ship them for about 
45 cents per bushel.—[J. J. Bachman, Clin- 
ton County, N Y. 


Apples Scald in Cold Storage—York Im- 
perial apples are not coming out of cold 
storage in as good shape this season as 
previously. We do not know whether or 
not the fruit we have reference to had been 
sprayed with the bordeaux mixture; but as 
a matter of fact this variety has not kept 
as well, nor given as good satisfaction this 
year as previously. Many have scalded 
much earlier than usual. We attribute it 
largely to the season. This scald is a very 
great objection.—[John Nix & Co, N Y. 








The man who has had experience 
iM running a wagon knows that it 
is the wheels that determine the 
life of the wagon itself. Our 


ELECTRIC wits 


have given a new lease of life to thousands of old 
wagons. They can be had in any desired height,and 
any width of tire up to 8inches. With a set of these 
wheels you can in a few minutes have either a high 
or a low down wagon. The Electric Handy 
, Wagon is made by skilled workmen, of best select- 
ed material—white hickory axles, steel] wheels, steel 
hounds, etc. Guaranteed to carry 4000 lbs. Here is 
the wagon that will save money for you, as it 

almost forever. Ourcatalog describing the uses 
of these wheels and wagonssent free. Write for it, 


CO., BOX 86, QUINCY, ILLINOIS, 














As the original introducer of the Miller 
Melon, Cory Corn, All Season’s Cabbage, 
the Hubbard Squash, anda score of other 
vegetabies that are now raised all over 
the United States, I offer the public 
head-quarter’s seed. Send for free catalogue. 


J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. ff 





Our Catalog of Seeds ana 

1 C. 10 pkts, not mere samples, 

but enough for a large family Garden. 

HEarly Wakefield Cabbage, For 
eabeet; Early Frame Cucumber. 
tuce, Dixie Water Melon, 

ers Onion, Sugar Parsnip, Ro 

Radish, New Stone Tomato, Ear i 

an Turnip. E. W. MARTZ SEED CO., 

Seed Growers. Grundy Center, lowa. 


rt 


FOR FARM and GARDEN 

Catalogue Free, on request, Seeds, 
Frait Trees, Garden Too 

ete. 2 . flower or vegetable seeds sent.on receipt 0 


20 cts. in stamps or coin and names of two seed buyers. 
W. W. BARNARD & OO. 161 Kinzie St., Ohteago. 
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“Agricultire is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washingtea. 
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Best Sweet Potatoes for New Jersey. 


CHARLES BLACK, MERCER COUNTY, N Y. 


We commence planting about May 10, if 
weather is warm and continues until about 
June 20. The very best time is usually 
from May 20 to June 10. As to varieties, 
Jersey Yellow and Jersey Red are almost 
exclusively grown. The former is the best 
tuber, and except for local markets the 
best commercial variety for New Jersey 
generally. Vannest Red, a shoot from Jer- 
sey Red, is much darker. It does not gen- 
erally set as many tubers as its parent. 
It is often angular in shape and quality 
is the best. In regard to Big Stem Jersey 
or Yellow Nansemond some contend they 
are distinct, but I am satisfied they are 
the same. The vine is very much stronger 
in growth and the tubers usually grow 
longer and coarser than Jersey Yellow. 
Except on very light soils, it is a desirable 
variety for New Jersey. It is almost uni- 
versally grown on the eastern shore of 
Virginia, where it yields heavy, but does 
not command the prices on the market 
that the best grown Jerseys bring. 

Southern Queen is one of the very 
hardiest new sweet potatoes. It has a pure 
white skin but yellow flesh. When grown 
on light, warm soils it is first quality. It 
is not much grown, as its color makeseit 
unpopular. Early Carolina seems a sub- 
variety of Jersey Yellow. It is earlier, not 
as productive or as good a tuber. I dis- 
carded it after a thorough trial. Vineland 
Bush is a vineless 


For Week Ending March 22, 1902 


Water as Plant Food. 


*DR W. H. JORDAN. 

When. the water supply of a plant is 
deficient in quantity, or is cut off entirely, 
the plant is checked in its growth or dies. 
On bright summer days, usually from two 
to 20 pounds of water are evaporated from 
a square foot of surface. It has been esti- 
mated that the amount of water evaporat- 
ed from an acre of trees numbering 160 to 
240 is during six months from _ 2,100,000 
pounds to 3,000,000 pounds. One acre of oats 
transpires during the growing season not 
far from 2,000,000 pounds of water; barley 
1,000,000 pounds. The amount of water pass- 
ing off from the leaves of a single maize 
or corn plant during its period of growth 
is 30 pounds; hemp 60 pounds and the sun- 
flower 60 pounds. 

SOURCE OF WATER SUPPLY. 

Practically the only source of water sup- 
ply for vegetation is that which reaches 
the soil from rainfall. The waterfall at 
Geneva, N Y, for 18 years has ranged be- 
tween 19.3 inches and 36.9. This is equal 
to 4,258,000 to 7,983,000 pounds, or from 2129 
to 3990 tons of water per acre. The water 
retained in the soil and which is not lost 
by drainage is only useful to the plant. 
In other words the available supply of 
water is that which is stored in the soil. 

At a certain depth, varying greatly with 


*Abstract from an address before the last 
meeting of the western New York horticul- 
tural society by Dr W. H. Jordan, director 
New York experiment station. 





variety of the Nan- 
semond class. It 
has no running 
vines. It should 
not be planted on 
good soil, as it 
grows long and 


coarse. Another 
vineless variety is 
of the Southern 


Yam class and 
worthless for our 
section. Early Gol- 
den is a yellow 
skinned Southern 
Yam. It is not a 
satisfactory variety, 
for New Jersey. 
There are many 
local names applied 
to our nice Jersey 
Yellow; such as 
Vineland, New Jer- 
sey River, etc. It 
fis the section in 
which they are 
grown that makes 
them differ from 
the general type. 


Salt for Sheep— 
Supply the flock at 
regular intervals 
with salt. It should 
be given in a 
trough but the 
salting must not be 
neglected if . the 
flock is expected to 
do well. . In the 
summer, it has 
been suggested 
that scattering salt 
over patches of 
noxious weeds 
will result in their 
extermination. 


state fair last fall. 


and Vannest Red. 





PRIZE-WINNING SWEET POTATOES SHOWN AT NEW JERSEY STATE FAIR 


Our illustration shows seven varieties of sweet potatoes exhibited at the New Jersey 
They were all prize winners and are as follows: Early Golden Yam, 
Jersey Red, Extra Early Carolina, Southern Queen, Yellow Nansemond, Yellow Jersey 


- 
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the character of the soil, the season of 
the year and the amount of previous rain- 
fall, we should reach a point where all the 
soil spaces are filled with water. This is 
the water table. Below it there are no 
air spaces, no aeration; above it there are 
Spaces not filled with water and through 
which the air may pass. The soil above 
the water table contains much moisture. 
Most people would be inclined to say that 
the water holding power of a sandy soil or 
any soil made up of coarse particles is 
greater than the storage capacity of a 
clayey soil or one made up of fine particles. 
The reverse is true. The storage capacity 
is dependent upon the extent of the sur- 
face of the fine particles making up a unit 
volume of soil, and upon the volume of the 
spaces capable of holding water by cap- 
illary attraction. 

According to Prof Whitney, about 50% of 
the volume of a perfectly dry soil consists 
of empty space. In a sandy soil he found 
this space to be 41.8% of the whole volume 
and in a pipe clay 65.1%. It was deter- 
mined that in 1-28 ounce of soil there are 
1,692,000,000 particles in pine barrens soil 
and 24,693,000,000 in fine limestone soil. The 
square feet of area of the surfaces of the 
particles in a cubic foot of the pine bar- 
rens soil is 23,940, and 158,000 for the lime- 
stone soil. In other words, this is equal to 
about 3.7 acres. The loss of water by evap- 
oration per square foot of surface may be 
1.3 to 1.6 pounds daily. Prof King says he 
has observed an average loss of water 
amounting to 0.67 
pound per square 
foot of surface dur- 
ing 64 summer 
days. This -is 
equivalent to 8.24 
inches of water. 


The Best Gen- 
eral Purpose 
Apple—With the 
desire to produce a 





apple, the Rhode 
Island Greening, 
that standard va- 
riety of most high 
excellence in every 
point, is being 
largely neglected. 
As a cooking apple 
it has few supe- 
riors. As a dessert 
fruit it is highly 
prized. As a free 
grower in the or- 
- chard and as a reg- 
ular and abundant 
bearer it ranks 
among the best. As 
a fruit universally 
in demand in our 
home and foreign 
markets is attested 
by the excellent 
prices it steadily 
commands, This 
grand old standard 
variety, carrying 
perhaps more good 
general qualities 
than any other, 
should be more 
extensively planted 
and to the exclu- 
sion of other and 
lower grade varie- 
ties.—[G.T.P.,.N Y.- 


good shipping red~ 
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Treatment of Seed Oats for Smut. 


A. D. SHAMEL, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


There are two distinct smuts of oats; 
first, the so-called loose smut, and second, 
the close or covered smut. In the loose va- 
riety the smut is a dusty olive brown 
mass which is easily blown away by the 
summer wind, leaving a bare stalk. The 
close variety is less dusty and of a blackish 
brown, covered by the original hull or 
glumes of the oat kernel, so that in many 
cases the presence of smut is not detected. 

The smutted kernels are made up of a 
mass of minute spores which ripen usually 
several days before the oat kernels ripen 
and just when the oat kernels are in the 
milky stage. At this time the hulls or 
glumes of the oat kernels are spread open, 
and the smut spores floating about in the 
atmosphere find a secure lodging under the 
hulls of the oat kernels. 

As the kernels mature and dry out, the 
hulls close tightly about the kernels of 
oats with the smut spores inside the hills. 
When the seed oats are sown in the spring 
with the smut spores under the hull, the 
spores germinate and grow like slender 
threads inside the oat plant. These smut 
plants grow inside the oat plants until the 
panicle or head of oats is developed. At 
this time the smut plants send branches 
into the oat kernels and develop a mass of 
smut spores. 

The oat plants germinate about three 
days before the smut spores sprout. Some 
seasons after oat plants start, and just as 
the smut plants germinate an unfavorable 
day will kill the young smut plants, and 
will not kill the oat plants. In this case 
there will be a small amount of smut in 
the oats. The per cent of smut varies with 
the latitude. In general northern grown 
seed oats seem to have more smut than 
southern seed. 

HOW TO PREVENT THE LOSS. 

The loss from smut can be entirely pre- 
vented by a simple treatment of the seed 
oats. There are two plants in general use, 
the formalin and the hot water treatments. 
The formalin is the simplest and in the 
several hundred cases where it was tried 
last season and a report of the result sent 
to the experiment station, there was not a 
single case where it was not an unquali- 
fied success. Formalin is a chemical prep- 
aration which can be secured at almost 
any drug store and will cost about 75 cents 
per pint. One pint of formalin is poured 
into ten gallons of water and thoroughly 
mixed. The seed oats are now spread out 
on the barn floor in a layer about six 
inches deep. The formalin solution is then 
sprinkled on this layer of oats with an 
ordinary sprinkling pot. The seed. should 
be thoroughly moistened. Ten gallons of 
solution will treat 50 bushels of seed oats. 

The treating can be done in a wagon bed, 
and as soon as one layer is moistened an- 
other can be added and treated until the 
entire wagon bed full has been treated. If 
the seed is tested in the barn, the oats 
should be shoveled over several times until 
dry, then stirred in bin until ready for 
seeding. In any case the treated seed 
should stand one hour after treating be- 
fore sowing. If the oats are sowed moist, 
there should be added to the amount seeded 
about two pecks per acre. The moistening 
of the kernels swells them, hence the ne- 
cessity of sowing an additional amount. 
The formalin destroys the vitality of the 
smut spore without injuring the seed oat. 
It is not dangerous, and is easy to keep for 
an indefinite period. It should be kept in 
glass stoppered bottles to prevent the evap- 
oration of the formalin gas. 

THE HOT WATER TREATMENT 
of seed oats for smut is as effective as the 
formalin treatment. This method consists 
in dipping the seed oats in water heated 
to a temperature between 132 degrees to 137 
degrees, for ten minutes. This can be done 
by heating the water in an ordinary farm 
kettle, holding from 40 to 60 gallons of wa- 
ter. The seed oats should be held in a 


man’s No 1, 


STAPLE CROPS 


coarse, porous gunny sack when dipped, to 
allow the water to circulate freely in the 
seed. About two bushels can be treated 
at a time. The sack of oats should be 
dipped into hot water and kept stirred for 
ten minutes. Then the sack should be 
dipped into cold water. This cold water 
will cool the oats suddenly, and prevent 
steam from collecting in the middle of the 
sack and possibly cooking the seed. Allow 
the oats to drain a few minutes and they 
are ready to be sown. 

The dipping in the hot water increases 
the vitality of the seed, so that there is 
an increase in the yield per acre in seed 
treated in this way of 10% over and above 
that due to the destruction of the smut. 
In the hot water treatment it is necessary 
to have a tested thermometer. If a poor 
thermometer is used, poor results will sure- 
ly be secured. An Ordinary 25-cent ther- 
mometer is all that is necessary, provided 
that it has been tested with a known ther- 
mometer. The seed treated with hot water 
must be sowed immediately after treating. 
They can stand all night without injury. 
They can either be sowed in an endgate 
seeder, enlarging the slot so as to admit 
the wet oats at the proper rate, or can 
be sowed by hand. In either case an extra 
amount of seed must be sowed per acre to 
make up for the’ swelling of the kernels 
from the absorption of water. About two 
pecks per acre is a safe addition. 

CONVENIENT METHOD OF TREATMENT, 

Many plans are used to heat the water 
for this treatment. The one uSed on the 
Sibley estate last season is the most effect- 
ive way of any of the methods tried so far. 


A steam pipe was run from an engine toa . 


barrel of water. The steam pipe entered 
the barrel at the bottom and had a sack 
so arranged that the amount of steam ad- 
mitted into the water in the barrel could 
be easily regulated. Just enough steam was 
turned on in the barrel to keep the water 
at the temperature 135 degrees with no: va- 
riation. The seed oats were placed in a pail 
in which the bottom had been replaced 
with screen wire, and a cover fitted over the 
top to prevent the oats from washing: out 
of the pail..This pail was then lowered 
in the barrel, the water bubbling up 
through the oats in the best possible man- 
ner. 

The cost of treatment is very small in 
either treatment. A conservative estimate 
of total cost is 25 cents per acre. If it is 
not desirable to treat all of the seed, a 
part of the seed can be treated, sowed on 


‘ one side of the field or in a separate field, 


threshed separately and future seed saved 
from this seeding. The treatment need not 
be repeated more than once in three years. 
[Referring to file of March 9, 1901, the 
reader will find an interesting photograph 
showing good results of treating seed oats 
for smut. Further experiments have been 
made at the Illinois station the past year, 
with the variety of oats known as Leis- 
Seed not treated produced a 
crop containing 4% of smut; treated with 
cold water, 442%; water 125 degrees, only 
2%% of smut, and 132 degrees, 2%. The 
seed treated with water heated to 137 to 
140 degrees showed no smut, and that treat- 
ed with formalin likewise no smut.—Ed.] 
EE 


Brazilian Corn Deserves Trial. 
Cc. B. BARRETT, KANSAS, 


Several years ago I was induced to try 
the white Brazilian flour corn. Since then 
we have planted some each season and find 
it a good variety for both early grain and 
forage. The stooling habit of the Brazilian 
renders it possible to raise large quanti- 
ties of fodder from it. Two kernels were 
usually planted in a hill but from these 
grains often as many as eight or ten fine 
rank stalks were grown. 

The plant grows to a great hight under 
favorable conditions, central ‘stalks being 
12 or 14 feet high when in tassel. It is of 
luxurious, leafy growth, and in point of 
feeding value the forage will average up 
well with the best of corn fodders. The 


grain is white and soft, not an extremely 
heavy yielder, an excellent variety for 
meal,” being a pure white, and lacking the 
flintiness of the dent varieties. 

For roasting ears it is early, and may 
be depended upon, but as the grains lack 
depth, it is not as desirable as some of 
the early sugar corns. The tendency to 
harden early renders it very valuable for 
early planting as a fair yield of grain may 
almost always be counted on the driest 
season. As it ripens in advance of field 
corn of the harder kinds, it is invaluable 
as an aid in tiding over the portion of the 
year when the grain supply has run out. 

Brazilian flour corn, or stooling corn as 
it is listed in some catalogs, should be 
planted in rows 3 feet apart each way, 
two grains in a hill, or 18 inches apart in 
rows 3% feet wide, one grain in a place, 


Where Sand Lucerne Does Well. 


E. E. EVANS, MICHIGAN. 


In response to many queries I would say 
that sand lucerne, Medicago media, is not 
the common lucerne or alfalfa of the west. 
In general character the two varieties re- 
semble each other very much, but these 
differences are apparent. The stalks of 
sand lucerne are finer, and make better 
hay than any alfalfa I have. ever seen in 
the west, and it does not winterkill as 
alfalfa frequently does in this latitude— 
Ogemaw county. On our light, sandy and 
gravelly soils here, both the common and 
Turkestan alfalfa have been absolute fail- 
ures, so far as profits.are concerned. On 
such soil sand lucerne gave three cuttings 
the past season. 

It-is best to sow without a cover crop. 
I prepare the. ground thoroughly by deep 
plowing, harrowing and. rolling, then sow 
20. quarts seed per acre, then cover with 
light. spike-tooth harrow. If there are no 
weeds do .not cut-at all the first season. 
In case -weeds get.too much of a start I 
cut.onee and use a rake. Sand lucerne seed 
is exactly like alfalfa. seed.. Much alfalfa 
seed has been, and much more will be sold 
for sand lucerne. The difference between 
$6 or $7 and $12 or $13 per bushel is a great 
temptation to the unscrupulous. I know 
some farmers who have condemned sand 
lucerne after a very careful trial of alfalfa. 


Necessity of Changing Potato Seed. 


CHARLES W. FORD, NEW JERSEY. 


Potatoes may be grown fairly well on 
nearly all kinds of soil. Sand and muck 
lie at the two extremes of soil composi- 
tion. On a field of drifting sand, which 
neither mortgage nor deed could hold, pota- 
toes to the value of more than $100 per 
acre have been grown in a single season, 
while upon muck of a well-drained swamp 
in northwestern New York, potatoes have 
been profitably grown 19 years in succession, 
the 19th year producing a moderate crop 
of the old-fashioned Early Rose in 1897. The 
potato thrives best on a light, loamy soil, 
neither too dry nor too moist. The most 
agreeably flavored potatoes are almost al- 
ways from newly broken pasture ground 
not manured, or from any new land where 
soil is suitable. They delight in frequent 
showers. No amount of skill can produce 
heavy crops without plenty of water, but 
the soil must be well drained. 

Late spring frosts and early frosts of 
autumn tend to prove that the potato prop- 
erly belongs to climates milder than most 
of the Canadas, but in warm climates it 
degenerates rapidly and soon fails. Seeds of 
all cultivated plants are known to fail so 
often that the neeessity of an occasional 
change of seed is almost everywhere recog- 
nized. In 1840 on the banks of the Tyne, 
England, Scottish potatoes brought a high- 
er price for seed than those of native 
growth, and to the lowlands of southern 
Scotland came seed potatoes from the high- 
lands further north. 

In this country tubers grown in latitude 
42 to 44 degrees seem to produce plants of 








- ALL 


Those of the same _ variety 


greatest vigor. 
grown in latitude 45 to 47 degrees produce 
plants which mature their crop of tubers 


earlier, but these plants are weaker and 
shorter lived, because the parent plant has 
striven to mature within too short. a sea- 
son and the habit of early ripening is car- 
ried over into several succeeding crops. 
Best authorities seem to agree that there 
are considerable differences in potatoes of 
the same varieties grown on different soils 
in the same neighborhood, and that varie- 
ties most advantageously cultivated in cer- 
tain particular soils which degenerate slow- 
ly if at all, often degenerate rapidly in 
different soils not far distant. 

Naturalists say that one of the principal 
causes of the exhaustion of the vegetative 
powers of the plant is due to propagation 
from tubers or cuttings of tubers, since this 
process is not properly reproduction, but 
one plant is divided and subdivided into 
a multitude. The whole analogy of nature 
seems to show that by changing ffon? one 
soil to another, year by year, the potato 
may live longer and more healthfully than 
if grown continuously in the same spot 
where the seed first grew from the seed 





I have forgotten, caused a deep trench to 
be made around several cess pools. In 
every instance he found dark discolored 
streaks of earth running direct to the 
nearest well. This is proof positive that 
ordinary wells must be far away to be free 
from contamination. . 

I do not believe, however, that deep 
drilled wells are an absolute panacea for 
impure drainage, unless the wells are 
piped securely and the joints are water 
tight. If the earth is not so firmly packed 
around the pipe that the water cannot run 
down the sides, impure water will get in. 
Great depth is no proof against impure 
drainage. I claim the deeper the well the 
further it will drain and that the rock- 
drilled well in this respect is no better 
than one made in ordinary soil. If no 
water is found above the rock this is proof 
that the earth through which you pass 
will not hold water. The same rule ap- 
plies as the well passes into the rock. 

If the above is true what is the remedy? 
I claim that the best cistern for holding 
water is one with the cement plastered 
directly onto earthen walls, provided the 
top is far enough down to prevent injury 
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AN 


18-MONTHS-OLD MORGAN COLT 





This handsome youngster was bred and raised by M. T. Grattan of Minnesota, who 


makes a business of breeding high-class trotters. 


His colts are generally broken to 


harness the first winter and sell readily at $150 to $200 or more, at one to two years old. 
The above picture shows Glen McGregor before a breaking cart. 


ball. Naturalists also say that the species 
can only be preserved by reproduction 
from the seed ball. While farmers must 
plant tubers or cuttings of tubers in order 
to supply the wants of their respective 
markets, trusting that like may produce 
like or nearly so, except that the stock seed 
will lose vigor, let us hope that some means 
may soon be found by which the vigor of 
the plant may be maintained and if pos- 
sible increased. 


How to Make a Good Dug Well. 


F. C. CURTIS, WISCONSIN. 








I was much interested in the article in 
a recent issue discussing the necessity of 
having pure water for home use and for 
stock. I agree that this is highly desir- 
able and also that the old-fashioned well 
often supplies impure water. A tile drain 
three feet deep will take the water from 
the soil three rods on either side of it. 


If the tile is laid deeper the drainage will ‘ 


be still more effective. If this is true, how 
far will the ordinary well of 30 feet draw 
water? A learned doctor, whose name 


from frost. A cistern will hold water inside 
the wall, and when empty it will hold 
water out. A well may be made on the 
same plan. Dig a hole five feet in diameter 
and five feet deep. Make a stone wall, 
laying the stones in cement and mortar. 
Now go into. the well and strike a circle 
three feet three inches in diameter, exca- 
vate six feet deep within this circle, then 
cement the upper three feet of the excava- 
tion and the space between the lower 
part of the stone wall and the upper part 
of the smaller opening direct to the 
earth. Excavate three feet more and then 
cement three feet and continue until water 
is reached. The reason for leaving three 
feet uncemented while digging is to keep 
the soft cement on the wall from interfer- 
ing with the operator. Two good men will 
finish about ten feet a day. 

With this kind of well no water can get 
into it except from below. If this is 
properly covered it is angleworm tight. 
I had a well like this put down 17 years 
ago. My neighbors made great fun of it. 
Last summer I examined it carefully and 
found not a single sign of imperfect walls. 





I have had considerable experience: in 
this line since I settled here more than 50 


years ago. In putting down my well I 
struck potsdam sandstone at 20 feet. This. 
was toe hard to dig out and too soft to 
blast and drills were uncommon at that 
time, but I went 20 miles to secure iron, 
worked in a blacksmith shop for two days, 
and made a five-inch drill with which I 
drilled 110 feet in 15 days. I got ten feet of 
water and the well has been satisfactory 
ever since. 





Spring Management of the Lawn. 


GEORGIA FARMER, 





It is a common practice during late win- 
ter or early spring to cover the lawn with 
a top-dressing of stable manure. While 
there can be no question as to the value 
of this as plant food, yet it has two very 
serious objections. First, the introduction 
of various noxious weeds, and second the 
barnyard appearance it gives the lawn. 
Both can be avoided by using some con- 
centrated fertilizer, as bone flour, or even 
some of the ammoniated brands, just pre- 
vious to a shower. 

The first work in the spring should be 
the eradication of all weeds, such as dock, 
dandelion, etc. They can be readily seen 
and as the frost has left the soil loose they 
are easily pulled up. If the lawn is but a 
year or two old, there no doubt will be 
found many slight depressions; in these 
rich soil should be scattered, and if the 
grass plants are completely covered up, 
grass seed should be sown and thoroughly 
raked in. In fact, seed* should be sown 
early each spring in all parts where the 
sod is thin. 

Roll both ways with a heavy iron loam 
roller. This will level the surface, make it 
more presentable and leave in good condi- 
tion for the lawn mower. Use the mower 
every ten days during the growing season, 
so that the cut grass will wither and dis- 
appear in two days. This plan has been 
found more practicable and gives a better 
and more lasting lawn than removing the 
cut grass after each mowing. 


Homemade Pole Drag. 


JOHN JACKSON, MICHIGAN, 








For many uses I have found a pole drag 
a very servceable implement; better than 
a roller because it will level and pulver- 
ize without packing the soil. The one I 
use is shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. It is made of three hardwood poles 
6 inches in diameter and 7% feet long. 
The poles are fastened together about - 1 
foot apart by means of short pieces of 
chains. For a seat bolt a piece of board to 
the middle of the first pole and allow it 
to extend slightly beyond the last one. On 
this fasten an old mowing machine seat. 
This arrangement will hold the seat in 
place and allow the poles to work inde- 
pendently. The seat can be easily removed, 











THE POLE DRAG. 


making it much easier to store the drag 
when not in use. The drag may be drawn 
by a short chain attached to the center 
of the first pole or the doubletree may 
be connected with chains from each end 
of the first pole. 
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The best way by far to seed any small 
grain is with the drill. One-fifth less grain 
will suffice to produce a given stand, and 
the plants have their crowns down lower 
in the ground, so they will be less affected 
by any period of drouth that may overtake 
the crop. Where the drill is used the land 
should be thoroughly prepared beforehand, 
so as not to disturb it after the drilling 
is done. The grass or clover seed should 
be sown before the final harrowing, so it 
will be well covered and down in_ the 
ground in better Shape to withstand 
drouth. It will not only be more sure of 
getting a start in this way, but will also 
be less liable to be killed when the grain 
is taken off. If you have no drill and feel 
that you cannot afford to get one, the next 
best way is to disk in the grain as thor- 
oughly as you can. If your land is loose 
disk in the grass or clover seed_with the 
grain. If clayey and heavy and inclined 
to run together it will not be best to have 
these small seeds down too far, and it will 
be best to sow them after the disking but 
before the harrowing is done. 

Do not leave rough places or bunches of 
stalks to be in the way of harvesting the 
grain, or, later of harvesting the hay. Early 
varieties will be most favorable to obtain- 
ing a good catch of grass. They will also 
be less liable to be destroyed, or partly so, 
by storms and to be damaged by the hot 
weather when filling. 

PREPARATION FOR CORN. 


The directions which follow will also ap- 
ply quite generally to all cultivated crops. 
If the ground has been fall-plowed, go onto 
it as early in spring as it is dry enough to 
work without sticking, and with the disk 
and smoothing harrow work it up into a 
nice seed bed just as though you were 
going to plant right away. This is for 
the purpose of getting the seed bed warmed 
up as early as possible for the reason above 
given, and for the additional reason in this 
ease of conserving the soil moisture for the 
future use of the plant. Evaporation fre- 
quently takes place very rapidly at this 
time. Another very important item that 
may be accomplished by this operation is 
the destruction of weeds. This preparation 
of the seed bed will induce most of the 
seed near the surface to germinate and 
they may thus be killed before the crop is 
put in. 

As this plowing is done care should be 
taken that none of it is allowed to become 
dry before being harrowed. Freshly plowed 
ground looses its moisture very rapidly, 
while in that condition. If the ground 
should be already dry, this loss may be 
sufficient to prevent the proper germination 
of the crop, ,while if on the other hand it 
is over moist’this drying will render it 
cloddy and the seed bed consequently not 
so good as it might have been. Thorough- 
ly prepare the seed bed but do not be ina 
hurry to put the corn in the ground. The 
observation of these two points may often 
make the difference between a good crop 
and an almost total failure. Corn is a 
tropical plant, and it must have a fairly 
warm soil to thrive in. There never was 
a first-class crop of corn obtained where 
the seed was planted in a cold seed bed. 

The best depth to plow will vary some- 
what according to the soil and also its con- 
dition at time of plowing. But on the aver- 
age Iowa farm there will not be many times 
when 4 to 6 inches for sod and 6 to 8 inches 
in depth for stubble land will not give as 
good results as any other depth. Too much 
stress cannot be put upon the importance 
of having the plowing well done. It not’ 
only takes more work to prepare ths seed 
bed where the land has been poorly plow ed, 
but it will be impossible to produce with 
any amount of work as good a seed bed. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 





For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. Thev enrich the earth. 


Crop and Fertilizer Problems. 


PROF I. P. ROBERTS, CORNELL EXPER STA. 


A neighbor, who is a great advocate of 
commercial fertilizers, advises me to sow 
oats on a piece of poor black loam land I 
have, seed well with clover, and use about 
200 pounds to the acre of bleod 5%, bone 9% 
and potash 7%. My idea was to sow to 
buckwheat, and plow it under about August 
1; sow to rye and seed; then use the fer- 
tilizer.—[Subscriber, Tompkins County, N Y. 

It is seldom good policy to sow a crop to 
plow under except it can be grown so as 
not to interfere with a harvest crop. It is 
a good plan to sow clover, rape, cow-horn 
turnips or rye after oats and like crops, 
and in or after corn. In other words, re- 
cuperative crops should usually be raised 
without interfering with the harvest crop. 
For instance, rye sowed in October after 
potatoes, was plowed under in May for corn 
with marked beneficial results because of 
the second tillage as well as because of 
the rye. 

If this idea is correct, then a better plan 
than the one outlined would be to sow ear- 
ly a bushel of oats and a bushel of peas 
per acre. Plow them under when the time 
arrives for sowing buckwheat. Since the 
land is poor apply 100 pounds per acre of 
the commercial fertilizer. The crop of 
buckwheat should more than pay for seed 
and fertilizer, and the two plowings and 
fittings will do much good. Plow for rye, 
apply another 100 pounds of fertilizer and 
sow. This is what we call the “hot plow- 
share” method. Seed to grass and clover 
in the early spring and broadcast 50 pounds 
of fertilizer per acre as a starter for the 
fresh sowed seeds. Ever after use cover 
crops when possible, practice superior till- 
age and you will have little occasion for 
using fertilizers unless you grow special 
crops which need forcing. 


Fertilizers for Potatoes received the best 
and widest of tests all over the country, 
in the American Agriculturist crop con- 
tests of 1889 and again in 1890. The ten 
largest crops averaged 533 bushels per acre 
the first year and 633 bushels the next 
year. Most of them were grown by the 
use of high grade special potato fertilizers. 
The amount of fertilizer used ran all the 
way from 500 to 5000 pounds per acre, but 
the largest yields over the greatest variety 
of soils and climates were obtained from 
1800 to 2500 pounds of fertilizer per acre. 
Plant food in excess of 2000 pounds per acre 
did not materially increase the yield, and 
that is probably the utmost fertilizer that 
ean be profitably used per acre by expert 
growers. All these large crops of potatoes 
paid handsome profits. Some put half the 
fertilizer in the furrow, running through 
with a brush harrow to lightly mix it with 
soil before planting; the rest of the ferti- 
lizer being sown between the rows just 
before the first cultivation, Others broad- 
casted half the fertilizer and harrowed it 
in before furrowing out for the seed, and 
cultivated or hoed in the balance. Stable 
manure does not produce.as large crops of 
potatoes, nor as good quality, as the best 
grades of fertilizers. 


Feeding the Soil—A soil can be termed 
fertile only when it contains all the mate- 
rials requisite for the nutrition of plants 
in the required quantity and in the proper 
form. With every crop a part of these 
ingredients is removed, and it remains for 
nature and man to make good this loss. 
Practical experience has proved that nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid and potash are the 
substances most needed to be applied to 
soils to make or keep them fertile. No 
crop can be grown on any one of these ele- 
ments if the other two are lacking. Crops 
differ as to their individual needs, but all 
are absolutely necessary for full develop- 
ment.—[W. F. Buckland, Onondaga County, 
nN as 


Potash is an essential constituent of ar- 
tificial manure for turnips. Its omission re- 
duces both the crop and the profits. 





ENRICHING THE SOIL 





FRUIT. 


Its quality influences the selling 
price. Profitable fruit growing in- 
sured only when enough actual 


Potash 


is in the fertilizer. 

Neither guantity nor good quality 
possible without Potash. 

Write for our /ree books giving details. 


» _ GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York City. 


STEVENS 
FERTILIZER SOWER 


Meets all the requisites 
of a simple, strong and 
durable machine that 
will distribute 1 
kinds of commercia] 
and home made 
fertilizers evenly in 
any desired quantity 
per acre. Sows in 
drills or broadcast, 
Valuable. on every 
farm, but indis-«- 
pensable wt the 
tobacco end 














Lt tatoc grower. 
he cotton planter 
will find it of value 
in distributing fer- 
tilizer. Adjustable 
shafts quickly 
ehanged to tongue. 
Easy draft, one or 
two horses. Saves 
enough fertilizer in 
&@season by even dis- 
tribution, to pay 
Sows 4 
feet in. wide. 
ulare free, 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A: T. CO. 


Box 12, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


NITRATE OF SODA 


THE STANDARD AMMONIATE 


Money Crops. 


Sugar Beets, Fruit, Wheat, 
Corn, Grass, Truck, 


You get YOUR share of the profit when you use 
this ideal predigested Ammoniate as plant food. 

Lately around $2.42 per ton unit on ammonia 
basis. 

Send post card for formulas and free bulletins. 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director, 
i2 John Street, New York. 


Your Horse 


a “throw a curb,” “start a 
splint,” “sprain a cord,” “‘de- 
velop a Sve. thrush, or 
ease h etc. They are all 
d, but don’t be alarmed. 
Get'a bottle or two of 


Tuttle's Elixir. 


Itcures all these troubles and Colic, 
ee Distemper,Founder,Pneumonia,&c 
Used and endorsed by Adams Expresso. 
Dr. 8. A. Tuttle. Wolcott, Vt., July 15, 1898. 
Dear Sir:—I have doctored horses for the last 25 years, and I 
think your Elixir the best liniment I have ever uesd, and I would 
recommend it to any c. M. GUYER. 


one, 
pr rtes FAMILY ELIXIR, cu cures rheumatism, sprains, 
bi 
i Veterioesy Ie THEE, Our 100-page book, 
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avoidall blisters ;they offer only temporary reliefifany 
Ie 











—— NO SPAVINS => 


’ > The worst possible spavin can be cured in 
45 minutes. Ringbones, Curbs and Splints 
just as quick. Not painful and never has 
ailed, Petail led information about this 
new method sent free to horse owners. f 
Wr:te today. Ask for pamphlet No, §2 
Fleming Bros., Chemists, Union Stock Yds., Chicago. 























Agricultural Books Sx in. cess on 


New York, for Complete Catalog. 











LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 


Shall Stock Feed Be Ground? 





This question, like most others in farm 
management, has two sides. Many enthu- 
siastic and good stockmen claim that it 
does not pay to grind feed, especially for 
fattening animals. Others state that they 
would not attempt to raise farm animals 
without a feed grinder. Sifting the evi- 
dence down, American Agriculturist be- 
lieves that most up-to-date stock raisers 
will agree that with certain kinds of grain, 
tuch as wheat, rye and barley, grinding 
and mixing with other feeds is absolutely 
essential. For example, no one would think 
of feeding wheat to hogs without first 
thoroughly soaking it or running it through 
a feed mill. It may not be essential to 
grind it very fine, but it should at least 
pe crushed pretty completely or ground 
fine enough so that the hard compact por- 
tions of the grain will not go through the 
gnimal undigested. This is true for old 
as well as young animals. 

Another point upon: which most will 
agree, is that for young growing stock, 
especially animals which do not have a 
full mouth of teeth, grinding is neces- 
sary. It not, only enables the young ani- 
mals to get more out of their feed, but they 
eat greater quantities and grow much 
more rapidly. On unground feed of the 
type noted, a young animal would do very 
little good, but if wheat, barley, rye, etc, 
be ground and mixed with a little corn, 
they will thrive. 

Where old animals are to be fattened or 
to be maintained, grinding is certainly 
always profitable. Many old animals have 
poor teeth, and their power of. digestion 
and assimilation is not as great as with 
younger stock. It pays in this case not 
only to grind the feed, but is often found 
desirable to soak it or heat it. 

For fattening cattle or for hogs being 
prepared for the butcher, and also for 
work horses, it may not be necessary to 
grind feed. However, a great many up- 
to-date people do grind their feed. 

The matter of cooking feed is a problem. 
Undoubtedly it is profitable in many cases, 
as for example, for young stock, very old 
stock, brood animals and animals that are 
not in the very best physical condition. It is 
conceded without question that heating 
water during cold weather is very profit- 
ble, especially for young animals and 
for dairy cows. Extravagant claims are 
often made for feed cooking which are not 
realized when the average farmer at- 
tempts it. This has caused the practice to 
be looked upon with suspicion, but un- 
doubtedly in many cases it does pay. 

Summing up the whole question, it seems 
advisable to grind feed for young growing 
stock, for old animals with poor teeth, 
for dairy cattle and for breeding stock. 
It is not necessary for work horses, hogs 
being fattened and fattening steers, al- 
though it may be advisable even in these 
cases. Every man must determine this for 
himself. 

oe 

Feeding Potatoes to Swine—I am feeding 
small potatoes, boiled, including the water 
they are boiled in, to my pigs, mixing it 
while hot with other feed, such as corn meal, 
ground wheat, etc. An old farmer says I 
will kill the hogs by so doing. He says he 
lost five by feeding in this manner, and an- 
other man lost 50. He claims potatoes 
are all right, but that I should not feed 
the water. I should like to know what the 
experiences of others have been along this 
line.—[M. B. Chambre, Chester County, Va. 

Exercise Idle Horses—Horses which have 
been running about the straw.stack or 
kept in small lots should work*some from 
now on or they will not be in fit condition 
for spring work. Although it will take some 
time and cause some annoyance, it pays to 
work every horse or mule two or three days 
each week. On farms where there are 15 


or 20 horses and only two or four are need- 
this will be inconvenient, but 
When 


ed each day, 
if persisted in will more than pay. 
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to the lambs. Adults should be dipped just 
after shearing and the lambs should be 
treated in the same way a few days later. 
The flock should be carefully looked after 
and dipped whenever necessary. 


the season opens, the horses will be in good 
condition and ready to do good work with- 
out injury to themselves. 





Dipping for Ticks and Lice—No matter 
how .well sheep are cared for thes occa- 
sionally become infested with these vermin. 
A dipping tank should be ready for use 
at any time. When sheep are sheared, the 
vermin usually leave the old ones and go 





Sows should be in good, growing, thrifty 
condition when bred. They should not be 
fat nor kept fat after breeding, but grow- 
ing nicely. Fat sows give weak pigs. 





Which any one can run and which will effect a 
Revolution in the Business 
=It is ‘*The Master Workman.’’ An Upright Engine with Two Cylinders. Has no 
vibration and can work on any light wagon, or can be placed anywhere, All mech- 
anism is in full view and all parts accessible. 1%, 2, 2%, 4, 5, 6 and 8 horse power. 
Isthe most easy working Engine made, Thisis the 49th year of the manufacturer 
and its guarantee with every Engine is ee to be relied upon. Consumes less 
g.. fuel than any engine and occupies less space. It is less complicated and has fewer 
parts than any otherengine, Agentsand Buyers Wanted. Send for free catalogue. 


The Temple Pump Co., 15th Place, Chicago, U.S.A. 





















ines to Every Reader of This Paper.-@a 


This Book Contains 183 Large Colored Engravings of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Poultry, oe. It cost 
to have our Artists and Engravers make the engtavings. It contains a finely illustrated V. 

} eects that will save you Hundreds of Dollars. Gives description and history of the Breeds of Horses, ~~ 

p, Hogs and Poultry. The Editor of this Paper will tell you that you angus to have B copy of = Se ne I flus- 

tienal Steck Feed”’ if Book is not exactly as 


THIS BOOK FREE, Postage Prepata, if You Write Us and Answer 4 Questions: 
Ist—Name this Paper. 2nd—How much stock have you? eg ze ever use “International Steck Feed?’ 
for Horses or Cattle or Sheep or Hogs or Colts or Calves or Lambs or 
Answer the 3 Questions and @” W Write 1 8 at Once For Book. 
INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 


Shee 
trated Book for reference. We will Give you $14.00 worth of “International 
resented 


rep 





Largest Stock Food Factory in the | 9 World. 
Capital Paid in, $1,000,000 














WHY SHOULD YOU BUY 


@ cream separator? Because, if it is a good one, it will save you 
Time, Labor and Money, and improve the ae and Quantity of 
your Calves and Pigs, as well as of your Cream and Butter. ‘The 
value of warm, sweet skimmilk for feeding, i is often overlooked, but 
is an important item. Why should you buy 


A U.S. CREAM SEPARATOR 


It is not only “The Kind that Gets all the 

Cream,” but is the most Substantially Made, and saves its users 

money by wearing longer and not causing them to spend money for 

repairs like other makes, that are complicated and imperfectly made. 
For further information, write for illustrated catalogues 


an VERMONT FARM MACHINE CoO. 


BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


Because it is the best. 








feotectecte 
foeforfors . . 


“The Richest Dairy Feed 


Atlas Gluten Meal 


For proof of this statement, see table of comparative analysis in American 


Agriculturist November 23, on page 514. 


Protein, over 36 % 
Fat, nearly 14% 


The best {hing to buy with which to balance up your dairy ration. 
Manurial value also. Get a trial lot from your dealer. 


It is Cheaper Than Oats, Corn or Barley 








on 
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Greatest 





For circulars, etc., address the sole manufacturers, 


ATLAS FEED & MILLING CO. 
PEORIA, ILL. 


Box 164, 
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A Simple Farm Gate. 


P. H. HARTWELL, NEW JERSEY. 


428 


The style of gate here shown has been in 
use for 50 years in Orange county, N Y. As 
a farmer’s gate, I have never seen it sur- 
passed. Its chief merits are that it is 


Y 


8 RTE EEE OTUIN NGO 0 GEM 
FARM GATE IN PLACE. 


simple of construction and strong. The end 
pieces are of 4x5 inch pine or 3x4 inch oak. 
The rails and brace are of 6 inch hemlock, 
er any other size you may choose, the 
rails notched in the headpieces. The stif- 
fening piece in the center is placed on the 
opposite side from the brace. The hinges 
are bolted to the top and bottom rails of 
the gate, and hung on hooks. Nail thor- 
oughly with 10d nails, and you will 
have a gate that will last till the boards 
rot, which is all any gate will do. For 
turning small pigs, nail barbed wire be- 
tween the lower rails, and put one on top 
if you choose. Any farmer will construct 
one of these gates in from three to four 
hours. The rails can be mortised in the 
end pieces if preferred, but the average 
farmer is not equal to this work, and the 
cost of a carpenter will be more than the 
cost of the lumber. 


Shearing Sheep by Machinery. 


Sheep shearing machines are coming to be 
a factor on every well regulated sheep 
farm. For a time it was thought they 
would never be very successful and were 
only for the wealthy sheep owner. How- 
ever, it has been demonstrated that they 
can be used by the sheep shearer in al- 
most any community. 

The shearing machine has many ad- 
vantages in the hands of a skillful opera- 
tor. The wool can be taken off much more 
smoothly and completely than by the hand 
shears. There is very little danger of the 
sheep being cut in any way and there are 
no second cuts in the wool. This is a de- 
cided advantage, as the longer the staple, 
the better the price. In some markets a 
premium is paid for machine shorn wool. 
Where a large number of sheep are to be 
shorn at one time, the work is trying, re- 
sulting in sore wrists and in many cases, 
lame hands. This is avoided by the use of 
the machine, and as the work is so much 
better done, a little extra expense is will- 
ingly borne. 

The work can also be done much more 
rapidly than by hand: The world’s record 
for machine shearing is 360 sheep in 14 
hours 46 minutes. An operator soon be- 
comes accustomed to working the appara- 
tus and before long is quite skilled. The 
wool is taken off so evenly that the sheep 
can be at once sent to market. It is not 
necessary to hold them a week or two until 
they become presentable. Then, too, sheep 
can be dipped immediately after shearing, 
as there are no cuts to absorb poison pro- 
viding a poisonous solution is used. 

For a number of years sheep. shearing 
contests have been held at the Iowa and 
Indiana ugricultural colleges. The work 
is done both by hand and by machines. At 
these festivals, there has been much inter- 
est of late years in the improved sheep 
shearing machines. That the machine has 
come to stay, there can be no doubt. It 
is not only satisfactory for sheep, but is 
also just as satisfactory for Angora goats. 
They can now be had quite cheaply and 
are one of the best investments a sheep 
raiser can make. The machine itself is very 
simple and does not get out of order. 


SHEEP AND SWINE 


Provide an Early Hog Pasture. 


Cc. B. BARRETT. 


The general demand among farmers in 
the corn belt this year is for methods by 
which they may carry their hogs through 
until pasture is plentiful, with the least 
expense to themselves. Right here the 
farmer who has learned the value of the 
legumes as a factor in the muscle forming, 
tissue repairing, health insuring process 
which takes place in the animal organism 
hourly, has the advantage, The alfalfa 
grower, the clover grower and the raiser of 
various root crops has something to fall 
back on when his grain supply is exhaust- 
ed. There is no other way in which to tide 
hogs over this season unless shorts ani 
corn chop are bought at prevailing high 
prices, but it should be a lesson to farmers 
to provide more nitrogenous feeds in the 
future and depend less upon grain. 

When it has become more. generally 
known that swine will readily eat roots 
and clovers in the absence of grain foods, 
and thrive and do well throughout the win- 
ter, more of these healthful plants will %e 
grown. But the question seems to be at 
the present time, what are-.we to do with 
the hogs we have on hand now, and the 
litters we expect soon? 

The only way out of the difficulty is to 
furnish the best ration your purse will per- 
mit until early spring pasture may be 
grown, which may be composed of wheat, 
oats or rye sown as early as possible, fol- 


yond a question of a doubt that to admin- 
ister salt will check slobbering. The rab- 
bit in domestication is one of the most 
susceptible of animals to the evil effects 
of an unlimited diet of green food, and yet 
I have checked diarrhea and dysentery by 
giving to the affected animals water con- 
taining a little salt. 

When hogs are kept in a small lot and 
it is desirable to cut and throw the green 
stuff to them, sorghum is perhaps the most 
satisfactory plant for the purpose. Rape 
is more suitable for pasture than for cut- 
ting, since after it reaches a hight of a 
foot or more the hogs do not seem to rel- 
ish it. - 


An Experience with Scab on Sheep 


WILLIAM DAUGALL, NEW YORK. 


Some years ago I had an experience with 
scab in a flock of sheep I hag bought. At 
first I did not know what ailed them, but 
after careful investigation concluded it was 
scab. Driving the flock into a building, my 
wife and I examined every individual. 
Where we noticed wool pulled out, we 
opened the wool and poured in a solution 
of carbolic acid and water. In a quart 
bottle we put a tablespoonful of the acid 
and then filled the bottle with water. This 
we used at about blood heat. 

The ram was the worst affected of all; 
his shoulders were a mass of scabs. I 
sheared the wool from the affected parts, 


secie 





SHEEP SHEARING MACHINE AT WORK 


lowed by rape as soon as growing weather 
sets in, then when the ground becomes 
warm and danger of frost is over, soy 
beans may be planted, and sugar sorghum 
sown. Where it is not practicable to fence 
these different pastures off, the plants may 
be cut and thrown to the hogs, but if good 
sized lots may be fenced, and in sufficient 
number to allow the grazing of one while 
the rest are recuperating, a great saving of 
time-ana labor will result. 

Hogs having access to green foods should 
be provided with a plentiful supply of mixed 
salt and-ashes at ail times, as the salt 
aids in the digestive process. It is claimed 
that salt will prevent bloat in stock feei- 
ing upon succulent foods, and my own ex- 
perience with smaller animals proves be- 


poured on the solution and scrubbed with 
acorn cob. We kept careful watch on the 
flock, and whenever we noticed any of them 
rubbing themselves, they were caught and 
given the above treatment. We had per- 
fect success. We eradicated the scab and 
at the same time killed a large proportion 
of the ticks with which the sheep were in- 
fested. 


Feed for Breeding Iwes—For rough 
feed, clover hay, alfalfa, corn fodder, pea 
straw and oat straw are all excellent. In 
addition to this, the ewes Should have 
oats, bran and peas. A tablespoonful of 
oil meal to each ewe is very satisfactory 
and a little corn might be added but not 
much. 











Starters for Cream- Ripening---If. 


PROF OSCAR ERF, ILLINOIS—CONCLUSION OF 
ARTICLE BEGUN IN AMERICAN AGRICURTURIST, 
FEBRUARY 15. 

Our experience for the past few 
with commercial starters has been such 
that we can scarcely do without them 
now. We prefer them, not for the reason 
that we can produce a more desirable flavor 
than with a homemade starter, but because 
we think by persistent effort we can induce 
buttermakers to use them and thereby 
produce a more uniform flavor, which after 
all seems to be a greater defect with the 
average American butter than the lack of 
flavor. This may be a slow process, but in 
time it will reach out and naturally affect 
the majority of creameries. This tendency 
is very appreciable in dairy communities 
where these starters have been introduced. 

A starter must not only be considered as 
a means for improving the flavor of tainted 
cream, but ought to be adopted universally 
as a means for ripening all cream. A good 
starter lays the foundation for fine and 
uniformly flavored butter, and without it 
a fine flavor cannot be obtained in pas- 
teurized butter. The reputation of the 
Danish people for making uniform’ butter 
that has gained preference in the English 
and other foreign markets is largely if not 
entirely due to the use of starters in its 
manufacture. 


years 


° CARE JIN RIPENING CREAM, 


In ripening cream, care must be taken to 
reach the right. degree of acidity. This 
can be determined with Mann’s acid test or 
with the Farrington alkaline tablets. If 
the ripening is carried on too far the bacte- 
ria are apt to attack the albumen, or the 
casein of the cream, forming a new product 
which will-give butter a disagreeable fla- 
vor. The over-ripening of cream affects to 
a large extent the keeping quality of but- 
ter. An experiment will probably best illus- 
trate this point. Samples of butter were 
analyzed. In the first sample the butter 
churned from overripe cream contained 
1.16% casein, while in the second sample 
butter churned from mildly ripened cream 
contained only 0.8%. As ‘the keeping qual- 
ity of butter is decreased when its propor- 
tion of casein is increased, it will readily 
be seen that under equal conditions the 
overripe sample would become off-flavored 
more rapidly than the other. 

To produce a uniform flavor in, butter 
the degree of acidity must be considered in 
relation. to the thickness of the cream. 
In the making of a high flavored butter, 
the cream must be -thin rather than thick 


im order to furnish .more milk. serum. -for.- 


the development of more acid. Thick cream 
should not be ripened to-so high a degree of 
acidity as thin cream, for the reason that 
the flavor of the butter is endangered on 
acceunt.of the lack of food supply for germ 
growth for the production of more. acid. 
The following standard we have adopted: 
For cream containing 20% of butter fat, 
ripening should proceed. until about six- 
tenths of.one per cent of acid develops, as 
determined by’ means of Farrington’s- tab- 
lets; and for every 10% increase of fat in 
cream there should be a decrease of one- 
tenth of one per cent of acid, as the proper 
stage for checking the fermentation. 


THICK CREAM DESIRABLE FOR RIPENING. 


In the ripening of cream we prefér to 
separate cream very rich about 30 to 35% 
and thin down to 25% with a clean flavored 
starter. Theoretically we assume that the 
more of the tainted skimmilk we can get 
out of the cream and replace it with a 
starter the better results we will have. 
This plan bears out well in practice. 

A certain temperature for ripening cream 
seems to have little effect on the flavor, 
provided the cream is ripened above 60 
degrees and below 90. The ripening is, how- 
ever, much hastened by. high -temperature. 
A satisfactory temperature is from 65 to 
70 degrees for summér and from 70 to 80 
degrees for winter. The cream should be 


‘a bunch and the leg swells. 
‘biniodide of mercury with 1% ounces lard. 
‘Rub _on.a little once a week and: continue 
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stirred occasionally during the ripening 
process. This is essential for several rea- 
sons. It aerate the cream, insures even- 


ness in ripening, prevents the surface from 
drying,—which is one of the causes of mot- 
tled butter,—and furnishes free oxygen to 
aerobic germs, which seem to play a part 
in the ripening process, 

TOO MUCH ATTENTION TO FLAVOR, 

In conclusion I would like to add that our 
butter judges have heretofore laid too 
much stress on high flavors in fresh but- 
ter. As I have stated the production of 
high flavor is merely a step toward ran- 
cidity and thereby butter invariably loses 
its keeping quality. It is my opinion that 
a good keeping quality in butter is equally 
as important as flavor if not more so, and 
we ought to sacrifice this quick flavor in 
a fresh product for low, clean flavor and 
good keeping quality. 

I cannot help but advocate that cream 
should be churned with less acidity, espe- 
cially when butter is being manufactured 
for cold storage. Butter in a good cold 
storage will naturally acquire a higher fla- 
vor in time. I believe we ought to do all 
we can to discourage this high flavor craze 
which is so prevalent among buttermakers 
and induce them to pay more attention to 
the keeping quality which at present seems 
to be the greatest trouble with the average 





layman that consumes _§ strictly dairy 
products. 
Rennet Is Obtained from the fourth 


stomach of the calf that has not yet ceased 
to live upon milk. It should be slaugh- 
tered after it has had a full meal and the 
fourth stomach carefully taken out. The 
stomach should be turned inside out and 
any particles of foreign matter carefully 
picked off. It should. then be sprinkled 
with salt and stretched so that it will dry 
readily. In preparing the extract the ren- 
net skins are soaked in warm water to 
which 4a little salt has been added uniil the 
active principle has been removed. The re- 
sulting extract is filtered and a preserv- 
ative in the form of salt and saltpeter 
added. If kept in a cool place rcemnet so 
prepared will remain pure for some time. 


A Well-Cured Cheddar Cheese contains 
water 34%, fat 36.8, casein and albumin 
25.7, sugar, ash, salt, etc, 3.5%. 








In. Calf—E. W., New York, wants to 
know if there is any way to tell if a cow 
is with calf. It can be ascertained by 
making an examination, but it is not prac- 
ticable to do so as it might injure the cow. 


Bunch cn Leg—E. L. S., New York, has 


a young mare that injured her.leg. It left 
Mix one dram 


it for several months if .needed. 








FISTULA AND POLL EVIL 


Fleming’s Fistale and Poll Evil Guess 


isa new, scientific & certain remedy. 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
Union Stock Yards, eee 
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SAVE 20 Gis. ree SHEE you shear w 


Ecce WART’S = 


iSHEEP SHEARING 
MACHINE 


Highest and Only Award at 
Pan-American Exposition. 


i 1902 Model, 
erie including i 
: grinder, only omen 
= with the wonderful Stewart 
~ Shear, no owner of 10 Sheep 
or more can afford to shear by hand even thongh the 
be done for nothing. Don’t butcher your sheep. 
Sheer with this machine and get 
ONE POUND WOOL EXTRA PER HEAD. 
Send today for valuable book on shearing. 
It is free and will save you money. 
CHICACO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO., 
188 Ontario St. cd Chicago, lil. 



















Sharples Tubular’ 


Cream Separators. 


If noagent will bring you a Sharples 

parator, we will loan you one for 
trial free of cost. Though aundress 
of our_latest have gone on trial, not 
one has been returned. The truth a 
they give more butter be wg 
separator, enough to ay big | oak 
on the whole first cos ey turn 
much easier (former capacity doubled 
with less driving power) and are en- 


tirely simple, safe and durable. 
Separator improve- 

ments come fast 

here. These new ma- 

chines are far ahead 


of anything else 
known. We have 
been making super- 
for separators for 19 
years (longest in 
America) and are 
roud of them, but 
ese new “Tubu- 
lars” discount any 
thing either our 
selves or anyone has 
ever made, 
Other agents will try 
draw comparisons 
between their new ma- 
chines and our old ones, 
bat don’t let them. Have atrial of a “Tub. 
ular” Dairy Separator, they are double the 
money’s worth. Frée book “Business 
Dairying” and ye No. 100, 
es 


on ills, FM eat Chester 








SPRING BALANCE 


ADJUSTABLE DIAL HAND 


Graduated to register 30 Ibs. and 60 Ibs. in 
tenths. A reliable accurate 
scale, enabling dairymen to 
know just what quantity of 
milk produced by each cow. 
Send oe illustrated catalog 
of dairymen’s supplies. 


DAIRYMEN’S SUPPLY 0., Philadelphia, Pa, 











, Newton’s Heave, Cough, Distemper 
> and Indigestion Cure. 


NEWTON y OnSE REMEDY CO. 
(21) Toledo, Ohio. 


Retention of pla- 
i ecenta and failure to 
breed. Kellogg ’s oe 


dition Powder isa pocttive. cure for these diseases. Write 
tor circular; address H, W. Keliogg Co., St. Paul, Minn 
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SPORE LOA 


60¢ 


him with my 
PROF JESSE W BEERY. Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 








ALFALFA SEED. 


Clean Nebraska grown. Circular fers and Wh 

Sow’ with each order. Bymail 1 lb. 25c. ny prepaid : 
express 10 Ibs. enone for rg ts 08. Gnis OLD 4 
SEED Co., Oo. Box Lincoln, Neb 


ALFALFA 


duction, qualities, ° 
especially in the U. 8. and Canada, 


By F. D. COBURN, Sec. Kansas Dept. of Agri. 
Lllustrated, 12n10, 5 x 8 inehes, 166 pp, cloth, price 
postpaid, 50c. 

One of the most remarkable, valuable and pro- 
ductive of.crops. Thrives in almost any soil. Yields 
two to five cuttings annually for many years. 
Either green or cured is one of the most nutritious 
of foragecrops.. Alfalfa is having a great beom in 
the West. This new crop can be grown almost any- 
where, jin this treatise the most practieal authority 
on the subject presents all the best that.is known on 
growth, uses and feeding value of Aifalfa, in 
language so plain as to be clearly understood and 
put in practice. A remarkable book on a remarkable 
crop by a remarkable man, and sold at a remarkable 
b price, only 50c postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New (ie Ld Y. . 
Marquette Building, Chicago, It. 
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Reheading Peach Trees in Old Orchards. 


PROF W. G. JOHNSON. 


There is a tendency at present among 
fruit growers to head trees considerably 
lower than formerly. It is not only much 
easier and more economical for picking the 
fruit, but such trees can be sprayed more 
easily and handled to better advantage. 
Cutting back old peach trees and forming 
new heads is being practiced in some sec- 
tions by up-to-date fruit growers. ‘The 
dehorning process for the reconstruction 





PEACH TREE DEHORNED MARCH, 1901, 


of the entire orchard is unique and has 
not been considered by some fruit grow- 
ers as feasible ard practicable. Last March 
J. H. Hale of Connecticut and Georgia de- 
cided to rehead and remodel one of the 
oldest orchards on his Connecticut farm. 
The trees were originally headed rather 
high, and had grown to such a hight that 
it became very troublesome and expensive 
to gather the fruit. The varieties were 
Oldmixon, Mountain Rose and Stump. 

Late in March, before the buds began 
to swell, he cut off the tops of all trees 
in alternate rows, as shown in our illus- 
tration. A good crop of fruit was taken 
from the untrimmed trees last season and 
the trees made more growth than usual on 
account of the thinning out of the alter- 
nate rows. It was the original intention 
of Mr Hale to dehorn the other rows in 
March of this year, but owing to the satis- 
factory growth and good set of buds, he 
has decided to fruit the trees again, and 
cut them back in March, 1903. By that 
time the heads of the trees dehorned a 
year ago will be better matured and capa- 
ble of bearing a full crop. The dehorning 
and thinning out of the alternate rows of 
the large trees at that time will also be 
favorable to the growth of the trees first 
trimmed. The second illustration was 
taken September 26, 1903, by the writer and 
shews a new head formed last season. The 
first picture was taken just before the buds 
came out April 26, 1901. It shows the bare 
stumps in striking contrast with the un- 
trimmed trees. 

In remodeling an old orchard the new 
growth should be carefully thinned out 
before the buds swell, so the new head 
will be well balanced. Sometimes it is 
desirable to leave a single limb on the 
tree, while all others are cut back, to serve 
as a sort of pump or sucker to quicken 
growth. The ends of all limbs should be 
thoroughly covered with a coat of white 
lead paint immediately after they are 
taken off. Sometimes it is desirable to 
change from one variety to another. In 
such cases the new shoots can be success- 
fully budded at the proper time. I recall 
another similar case, where an old peach 
orchard on the eastern shore of Maryland 
was cut back several years ago. The new 
heads were formed. and thinned out. The 
orchard was on the farm of John Bell in 
Kent county and is still fruiting. 


TREE FRUITS 


Handling Young Trees from the Nursery. 


Every year many shipménts of nursery 
trees are lost by improper handling after 
arrival at the farm. Opinions of some 
leading nurserymer will not be amiss at 
this time. Every farmer buying trees 
should read carefully the following notes. 

Promptly upon arrival of trees, received 
either in boxes or packages, they should be 
opened, providing weather is not below 
freezing, and the roots inspected to see 
that there is sufficient moisture to prevent 
injury. We never advise wetting the box 
before it is opened.—[Stark Brothers, 
Missouri. 

We paper line all boxes and use moss 
for placing among roots with straw to 
keep trees from bruising. They will keep 
in good condition four weeks or more. Some 
have kept six weeks. It would be all right 
to wet trees in boxes before opened if the 
weather is not warm,’ otherwise they might 
heat. Would advise puddling the roots 
well in muck and remain in it a few hours 
if possible. Where trees cannot be set. out 
when received, heel in, using plenty of 
water at the roots.—[J. G. Harrison & Sons, 
Maryland. 

It is a life-saving operation sometimes to 
open trees on arrival, taking off their roots 
the packing material, wetting them thor- 
oughly and burying them in damp earth in 
a shady place, where they should be left 
for at least 24 hours. If they are in good 
condition this treatment won’t hurt them, 
if in bad order it will frequently put them 
again in good shape. We use moss for 
packing material, for packing in boxes en- 
tirely. The quicker trees are planted the 
better, if they are in proper condition to 
plant on arrival.—[Irving Rouse, New 
York. 

Trees received by farmers, as ordinarily 
packed, for ordinary shipments, should 
be opened, counted, and planted where they 
are to remain at once, if possible. Straw, 
sphagnum moss and excelsior are used for 
packing material in boxes, as ordinarily 
packed, and if the baxes are not opened, 
or exposed to any great degree of heat or 





ONE YEAR’S GROWTH ON DEHORNED TREB, 


cold, they should keep in perfect condition 
from four to five weeks. They should not 
be wet in the box before it is opened.— 
[Storrs & Harrison Company, Ohio. 
Immediately on receipt of the trees they 
should. be unpacked carefully and planted 
out without being exposed to the sun or 
wind. If frozen when received, the entire 
package should be put fnto a cellar and 
allowed to thaw out gradually. Boxes 
should be. paper lined for early spring or 
late fall shipments. If the trees arrive 
very dry or shriveled, it is well to wet them 
and let them remain in the box for a day 
or so to “plump up.” If trees cannoi be 
set out at once when received, they should 
be heeled in carefully, cutting each bundle 





March 
April May 


There is a best time for doing every 
thing—that is, a time when a thing can be 
done to the best advantage, most easily 
and most effectively. Now is the best time 
for purifying your blood. Why? Because 
your system is now trying to purify it— 
you know this by the pimples and other 
eruptions that have come on your face 
and body. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Are the medicines to take—they do the 
work thoroughly and agreeably and never 
fail to do it. 

Hood’s are the medicines you have al< 
ways heard recommended. 


“T cannot recommend Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
too highly as a spring medicine. When we 
take it in the spring we all feel better 
through the summer.” Mrs. 8S. H. NEAL, 
McCrays, Pa. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla promises to cure 


and keeps the promise. 
vi ae 
KING 


PRAY = g, Noiturching felines 


onther nor bubber yelrse Ati sty lo os yh} of Spray 
Pumps. Vv ‘aluable book of instructi 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 10 Market St., STodkpert,® 3s 
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EARLY MicHIGAN 


This Marvelous Extra Early Potato originated by 
HARRY N. HAMMOND SEED CO. Ltd 
Box 75, Wee CITY, MICH. 

Largest of se tatoes In America. 30 best 
warieties. Northern one —— best. Blight proof, 
enormous yielders, oud Bley quality. Lowest price for 

Bargain Seed 


Ib., bbi., oe caste carload ie ne pos nace 








To Raise Potatoes for Profit 


you require a DORSCH HILLER and DIGe 

GER. No ether implement hills and digs so pere 
, 60 easily, with such little labor. Practicall 
plemenis in in one, and for the price of one. nie 

with wheel, $5.82. iller and 

digger attachment, $7.76. 

JOHN DORSCH & SONS, 

209 Wells St., Sentom | 
Milwaukee, Wis. approval) | 


a 





Seed Potatoes 


GROWN BY US IN MAINE. 


HENRY ELWELL & CO., 


310 Washington Street, New York. 
Mention this paper. 





POTATOES 5& Second-crop seed. My free Catalogue 
gives you valuable information and 
Rone why they. are a a or toany other seed grown. 

rite to-day. J. ALL, Marion 8Sta., Md, 





Largest Nursery. OT, FAIL. 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 16 years’ experience, 
STARK BEOS., Louisiana, Mo. : Dansville, N.¥. 








INSECT 


loose. Unless the ground is very dry water 
will not be required. Too much water is a 
disadvantage. Select a well-drained spot 
where surface water will not stand. Pack 
the earth well around the roots.—[Frank- 
lin Davis Nursery Company, Maryland and 
Virginia. 
Experiences with Scale. 


R. W. CAVINESS, MOORE COUNTY, N C. 





I have had considerable experience with 
various oils as a remedy for San Jose 
scale. Experience teaches me that we 
need a more effective remedy than these. 
The best thing I have yet found is an 
emulsion, the composition of which is as 
follows: Refined kerosene 10 gallons; whale 
oil soap 8 pounds; water 40 gallons. I am 
sure this is more effective than an emul- 
sion of 20% kerosene, with laundry soap. 
With whale oil soap, the oil and water mix 
much better than with hard soap. I believe 
15% crude petroleum will kill as many or 
more scale than 20% kerosene, but the pe- 
troleum is more apt to kill or injure the 
tree. Petroleum is harder to mix with the 
water in an emulsion, a good point in favor 
of kerosene. 

I believe a tree will stand twice as. much 
oil when there is sap in it as when perfect- 
ly dormant. Decidedly the safest and best 
time to spray is when the sap is circulat- 
ing, about the time the buds begin to swell 
in the spring. It may be applied in late 
summer or early fall; this last spraying 
is very effective. The scale is very easily 
killed then and it stops the great breeding 
in progress at this time. 


Controlling Cantaloupe Blight. 


PROF H. HAROLD HUME, FLORIDA EXPER STA. 








Blight caused considerable damage to the 
cantaloupe. crop in Florida last year. 
Growers aré warned to be on the lookout 
for this disease. It can be easily controlled 
if measures to check it are taken in time. 
The disease is characterized as follows: 
The leaves when first affected show minute 
yellowish specks. The areas become larger, 
varying from 4.to % inch in diameter, 
sometimes separate from one another but 
frequently. running. together. and . forming 
diseased spots of considerable extent. When 
the spots became old they drop out, leav- 
ing the leaf punctured .and- broken. 

The quality of the fruit is not so good on 
diseased vines and there is a. very ma- 
terial shortage in the crop. The disease 
may be held in check by spraying ‘with bor- 
deaux mixture. When the disease is no- 
ticed, the vines should be sprayed. If 
the disease makes its appearance again, as 
it will certainly do, the field should be 
sprayed again, and so on at intervals of 
from one to two weeks. From three to six 
sprayings will be sufficient. It pays to 
spray. 


Prevention of Potato Scab—Care should 
be taken not to plant potatoes in soils 
where scab has been prevalent in previous 
One of the commonest sources of 





years. 
the distribution is in the-.tuber itself. Be- 
fore potatoes are prepared for planting 


they should be treated by soaking them in 
a solution of corrosive sublimate, made by 
dissolving 1 ounce corrosive sublimate in 
7 gallons water in which the tubers should 
be soaked about 1% hours. The solution 
is poisonous and should be handled with 
care. Potatoes treated with it should not 
be eaten, but used only for planting. Put 
the potatoes in an old sack and hang in 
the solution. Take them out, drain and 
thoroughly dry them before they are. cut 
and planted. The formalin treatment has 
been found very satisfactory and not so 
poisonous. Put % pint formalin or formal- 
dehyde, as it is sometimes called, in 15 
gallons water. Soak the potatoes in this 
solution for two hours, drain, dry and cut 
as above. Either of these materials will 
kill the scab germs and practically prevent 
its occurrence unless fresh germs are in 
the soil. On the whole the formalin treat- 
ment is simpler and more satisfactory. 
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DID NOT KNOW SHE 
HAD KIDNEY TROUBLE 





Thousands 


Have Kidney Trouble and Never 


Suspect It. - 





Gertrude Warner Scott Cured by the Great Kidney Remedy, Swamp-Root. 


Women suffer untold misery because the 
nature of their disease is not correctly un- 
derstood; in many cases when doctoring 
they are led to believe that womb trouble 
or female weakness of some sort is respon- 
sible for their ills, when in fact disordered 
kidneys are the chief cause of their dis- 
tressing troubles. 

The mild and extraordinary effect of the 
world-famous kidney and bladder remedy, 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, is soon realized. 
It stands the highest for wonderful cures 
of the most distressing cases. A trial will 
convince anyone—and you may have a sam- 
ple bottle sent free, by mail. 

Among the many famous _ investigated 
cures of Swamp-Root, the one we publish 
this week for the benefit of our readers 
speaks in the highest terms of the wonder- 
ful curative properties of this great kidney 
remedy. 

Vinton, Iowa, July 15th, 190L 
DR. KILMER & CO., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Gentlemen:—In the summer of 1893, I was taken vio- 
lently ill. My trouble began with pain in my, stomach 
and back, so severe that it somal as if knives were 
cutting me. I was treated by two of the best physicians 
in the county, and consulted another. Mone of t 
suspected that the cause of my trouble was kidney dis- 
ease, ‘they all told me that I had cancer of the stom- 
ach, and would die. I grew so weak that I could not 
walk any more than a child a month old, and I Fey 4 
weighed sixty pounds. One day my brother saw in 
paper your advertisement of Swamp- t, the at kid- 
ney remedy. Hie bought me a _ bottle at our drug store 
and I took it. My family could see a change in me, for 
the better, so they obtained more and I continued’ the 
use of Swamp-kKoot regularly. I was so weak and®*ran 
down that it took considerable to build me up again. 





I am now well, thanks to Swamp-Root, and wei 148 
ounds, and am keeping house, for my husband and 
rother AY ° ree, & mss nutiae ew we after the 


Colt 


eee 





MRS. SCOTT. 


Sample Bottle of Swamp=-Root Free by Mail. 


SPECIAL NOTE—If you have the slightest symptoms of kidney or bladder 
trouble, or if there is a trace of it in your family history, send at once to Dr. Kil- 


mer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., 


who will gladly send you by mail, 


immediately, 


without cost to you, a sample bottle of Swamp-Root and a book telling all about 
Swamp-Root and containing many of the thousands upon thousands of - testimonial 


letters received from men and women cured. In writing to Dr. 


Kilmer & Co., 


Binghamton, -_N. Y., be sure to say that you read this generous offer in the American 


Agriculturist. 
If you are already 


convinced that. Swamp-Root is what you need, you can pur- 


chase the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug stores every- 


where. 


Don’t make any mistake, but remember the name, 


Swamp-Root, Dr. Kil- 


mer’s Swamp-Root, and the address, Binghamton, N. Y. 








OTHER MEN HAVE FOVND 


mane very best results in spraying fruit trees, bushes 
‘fro use of our wonderful 


HARDIE SPRAY PUMPS. 


‘You would doubtless have the same experience. We make 
® most complete line, em ted and un: ted 
Barrel, Knapsack and Bucket Sprayers. In- 

Bect pests, ‘fun, d other diseases have no 





Spray. 
Frias for spraying ever. 
e mail the book free. 


The Hardie Spray Pump ms 
Company, 
76 Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 


for’ t 



















“iv GAHOON 
Broadcast SEEDER 


improved and perfected, 
isreally the most prac- 
oe tical seeder made, 
[m- Saves 34 the seed, 45 
the labor. Examine it 
et perce. Take 
no other. Send for 
circulars, 


GOODELL 


15 Main St., 
Antrim,N.#. 











—eeee PEACH TREES .. 


» methods 


Fumigation Methods. 


By PROF. W. G. JOHNSON, 
Formerly State Entomologist of Maryland. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE and aly work on cheap 
and effective means of destroying insect pests and other 
vermin in various places. This work is the outcome of 
practical tests made by the author, ether with the 
experience of others, is one the most “important books 
uu es this season, and is much needed at this time. 

t will be of particular interest to 
FRUIT GROWERS AND NUKRSEKYMEN, owing to 
the wien — revalence of the notorious San Jose 
scale. c acid gas is the sly a ag remedy 
for tb’ Stoeetion of this pest and is used 
extensively than ever before by Se eeteen and 
growers. The <b of the apparatus for fumiga' 
young orchard trees is outlin we 
can be easily applied in orchards and a 
for many dangerous pests at very small cost. The writer 
is ome ered the best authority on this subject in this 
country 

GARDENERS AND FLORISTS have found that 
vegetables and flowers cannot be grown =e glass with- 
out a - 4 fumigation for the destructi of insect 

ydrocyanic acid gas has _ solved this problem. 
; methods of p ure are fully described and every 
detail is given for generating and applying the gas. 

MILLERS AND GRAIN DEALERS have been looking 
forward to the publication of this work, as hydrocyanic 
acid gas has found one of the most important ma- 
terials for clearing mills and warehouses i The 
subject of carbon bisulphid for fumigation mills and 
elevators contain n in storage is also thorough): 
considered. To th rade the work is indispensable an 
transportation companies have found it of great value for 
the fumigation of cars, ships and other inciosures in- 
fested with vermin. 

¥ ABAERS OF THE CopNnTeyY have here Sally de- 
seri a simple, easy remedy for gophers, prairie dogs 
squirrels and other animals in the ground, and rats and 
mice in any enclosure. 

COLLEGE AND STATION WORKERS will find it 
an up-to-date reference work on this subject. It is com- 
plete in every res 
ever published. 
style, profusely illustrated, handsome ely bound, covering 

pages; price, postpaid, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, 
New York, 


N.Y. a 
ee 











for the Fruit wer. Catalog FREE, 


7 F. RUITS and BESSIES—-LOW PRICES. 
Brergtuin Y’s NURSERIES. Whitehouse. N. .t. 





When Writing to Advertisers'Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 
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Sterilizing and Subwatering Greenhouse Soils 


A. H. SMITH, MASSACHUSETTS, 


I- refer particularly to the growing of 
lettuce and other crops grown on solid 
beds, though true of crops grown on raised 
benches. Hitherto the most satisfactory 
remedy has been the renovation of the soil 
by bringing in that which, though in good 
heart, has been used for entirely 
different purposes. 

The Indiana experiment station found 
that with specially constructed  siate 
benches, and the use of lines of 
porous drain tile, that lettuce grown 
by the subwatering process was much 
superior to the crop grown in_ the 
ordinary way. It must be remembered, 
however, that in the middle west a special 
lettuce without head, of which the Grand 
Rapids variety is the best type, is mostly 
grown. I find it requires more heat than 
the -head lettuce so universally planted in 
the east for forcing purposes. As these 
heading varieties are best adapted to grow- 
ing in the solid bed I believe that some 
method of using the tile can be adapted 
without great expense to a system of sub- 
watering and also soil sterilization. 

I suggest that the soil be removed from a 
section of the house to the depth of one foot. 
If the house is 45 feet wide I would incline 
the surface one-half inch from_ the 
central. path to the side of the 
house, and puddle the soil to make 
it fairly retentive and _ firm. Expe- 
rience might prove this too much or too 
little, depending upon the head of water 
or pressure of steam used. The greater the 
pressure the more nearly level it should 
be. Now lay lines of small, porous tile 
across the house about 1 foot apart. Then 
construct the paths as usual, save that the 
side plank should be as wide as the depth 
of the soil you wish to sterilize. As the 
steam would heat the soil below the tiles 
. I think 10 inches would be about the right 
width. These plank should be notched on 
their lower edges for the tile, which should 
not project into the paths. The central 
path should be specially constructed with 
a plank running lengthwise between the 
other two, thus making two troughs. Each 
trough will have tile opening into it and 
should be covered with a plank with cleats 
on the edge to make a close joint when 
sterilizing. This cover makes the plank 
walk which will thus be 2 inches above 
the surface of the lettuce beds. 

To water, merely set cross barriers in the 
central and outside paths and let the water 
run as long as may be needed to soak the 
soil. Next take another section and repeat 
the watering process. If the house has 
beds which are practically level, long sec- 
tions can be watered at once. 

The sterilizing is almost as simple as the 
watering. The requisites are a plank with 
beveled cleats to make a close joint with 
the edges of the central path, and in length 
equal to the width of the _ section to be 
sterilized, and another plank of the same 
length to be set at an angle against the 
outer plank of the bed. There will be 
needed on the latter plank triangular pieces 
to make the ends of the steam chest which 
will be formed. These two planks should 
have a nipple inserted about the middle 
of their length and the edges provided with 
rubber packing or mineral wool to prevent 
loss of steam. The outer plank should be 
nailed in position while the sterilizing is 
done. 

I now have two steam chests with 
lines of tile between them and have but 
to turn on steam and cover the bed with 
canvas and non-conducting material 
until sufficiently heated. Although the 
description may be lengthy, the appara- 
tus is simple and the method might be 
worth the trial of lettuce growers or 
others having solid beds that need ster- 
ilizing. This method allows the use of 
such soil and composts as each grower 
may choose. If at any time the cfop 
seems to need the stimulus of warm water, 


“the roots exposed. 


it can be had easily by turning steam into 
the trenches when watering. if the let- 
tuce is set while the soil is still warm, the 
crop should make a better start, so that it 
would be unnecessary to pick off many 
lower leaves. A fine start is often almost 
an assurance of a crop. 


Pianting Strawberries This Season. 
Oo. H. BARNHILL, IOWA. 


The temptation to get plants from old 
beds should be resisted. New plants grown 
in such a place have a poor chance and are 
therefore inferior. The old plants are of 
still less value, their roots having died and 
new roots not having had a good oppor- 
tunity to grow. When the plants are 
received the bunches should be opened, the 
roots wet and spread out in thin layers 
with soil between. Here they may be left 
heeled in until ready to plant. This should 
be done as soon as the ground can be got- 
ten in proper condition. Deep plowing is 
advisable on most soils and thorough pul- 
verization is everywhere necessary to se- 
cure best results. The cultivation, harrow 
and float should be employed until the 
surface is free from clods and very fine. 

Straight rows are necessary for close cul- 
tivation before the runners form. Stretch 
a string of binding twine along where the 
row is to be and then make a mark by 
driving a stick alongside. 

The rows should be about as far apart 
as corn rows and from 18 to 24 inches 
should intervene between the plants in the 
row. The richer the ground the farther 
apart the plants should be. 

It is a difficult matter to set strawberry 
plants the proper depth. There is more 
danger of getting the plants too deep than 
too shallow, for where the dirt is thor- 
oughly pulverized it is very loose and 
fluffy and will settle considerably after 
the plants have been set. This will leave 
if they have been set 
“with the 

of the 

inches 


according to the usual directions, 
crown even with the _ surface 
ground.” Better set them 2 
deeper. 


EE 


Muriate of Potash as a Fertilizer. 


DR H. B. M’DONNELL, 


What is the difference between muriate 
of potash and potash derived from kainit, 
the analysis being the same in a ton of 
fertilizer ?—[Farmer. 

Muriate of potash contains the equiva- 
lent of 50 to 54% of actual potash, or 85 
to 90% of muriate of potash; that is, it con- 
tains only 10 to 15% of material that has 
no value. Kainit only contains one-fourth 
as much actual potash, 12 to 13%, equal to 
twice as much sulphate of potash, the bal- 
ance of the kainit being common salt, sul- 
phate of magnesia, etc, substances having 
little or no value as fertilizer. 

In a mixed fertilizer, with the analysis 
the same, the value would be practically 
the same, no difference from which source 
the potash were derived. The kainit being 
so much more bulky, however, it is not pos- 
sible to make as high a grade of fertilizer 
with it, because the large amount of it re- 
quired displaces some of the other ingredi- 
ents. 


Winter Muskmelons Need Warm, Dry Climate. 


ERNEST BESSEY, DEPT OF AGRICULTURE. 


The year 1901 only emphasized still more 
emphatically than the preceding years the 
uselessness of attempting to grow winter 
muskmelons except in regions subject to a 
prolonged hot summer, with very little 
humidity. All the reports. received from 
regions not fulfilling these conditions told 
the same story of failure. In most cases 
the plants did not even reach flowering, 
but succumbed to mildew or other diseases 
that are not prevalent in the dry climates 
of their native homes. On the other hand 
most of the reports from southern Utah, 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Arizona and southern California were 
favorable. 

In view of the fact that in many of the 
regions where the winter muskmelon has 
proved a success the ordinary varieties are 
also grown; it is to be feared that the sec- 
ond or third year will not lead to such 
favorable reports on account of the mixing 
of the winter sorts with the other kinds. 
As every one knows, melons cross very 
readily. In order to keep a variety pure it 
is necessary to prevent cross pollination. 
This mixing of varieties can be avoided by 
planting the different kinds far enough 
apart to prevent insects, which have visited 
one patch, from bringing the pollen to the 
other patch. 

The best and surest method and one that 
does not require different varieties to be 
separated is to tie a little cheesecloth bag 
around the female flowers before thy open, 
thus preventing insects from bringing 
pollen to the flower. When the flower has 
expanded within the little bag, the latter 
should be removed and pollen applied that 
was taken from a male flower of the same 
variety of melon, but preferably not from 
the same plant. The cheesecloth bag should 
then be replaced until it is seen that the 
melon has begun to develop, when it may. 
be removed. A tag should be tied loosely 
to the stem of the developing melon so that 
it may be identified easily when ripe. 

Only melons hand-pollinated in this way 
should be used for seed. It is not neces- 
sary to bag and pollinate all of the melons, 
but only such as are wanted for seed pur- 
poses, it being a waste of time and labor to 
go to this trouble with melons for the gen- 
eral market, as, in spite of the general 
opinion to the contrary, the weight of sci- 








We — annually,in our seventy green- 
houses, nearly a million Rose plants, including over 
@ thousand varieties. Among these are some really 
| ee Roses that combine such beauty of form and color- 

ing of flower, freedom of bloom, hardiness and health, as 
make them = equal, if not the superior of many with 
famous Tointroduce them we are making a special 
reat Trial Collection—16 Famous 
ie $1.00 postpaid. No matter where you 
live, we. guarantee satisfaction and safe arrival, ill 
bleom profusely this season. Strong plants, not slips, om 
their ownroote. Orders booked at any time, and for- 
warded at the proper planting season, or when you direct. 
FREE with every order for the above the great new 
Rose Yellow Maman Cochet as one of the 16 vari- 
eties “5 ‘ou mention where you saw this advertisement. 
ree return check good for 25c on next order. , 
oor New Guide to Rose Culture, 
114 pages—tells how to grow, and describes, our famous 
Roses and all other flowers worth growing—free with 
every order for above. Also free on request. Ask for it, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO.,West Grove, Pa. 


I grow all my own Raspberries, 
Blackberries, Gooseberries, 
Dew berries, Currants, Grapes, 
a Strawberries, etc I guarantec 


oe plant to be true to name and variety and to 
soctean healthy, well rooted and fresh dug. 
or large New Catalogue. lt is mailed free. 


ALLEN L. a ‘Wooo, Wholesale Grower, Rochester, Hew York. 


eae 
APE VINES Our PorTLAND, N. ¥. 
GRAPE NURSERIES, in 
the center of the famous Fredonia Gra 
Belt, produce the finest grape vines in the 
world. Prices as low as those of any : eputable 
Stower.—STARK BRO’S, Louisiana, Mo., Portiacd, N. Y- 


ry bb peg ho prince. Apple,Plum and Pear 
TR All kinds of stock CHE AP 
pay 7 hy Box A, Geneva, N, ¥ 











GBavt i Need Full Weight _ 


If your crops are short you need @ 


ame scale worse than ever. Prices will 

range higher, and every pound should 

1 be weighed on reliable, high 

a crade scales. The Osgoo a 

fite the bill, Prices and terms 
reasonable, Free Catalogue. 

Central St., Binglismten, HN. “a 








entific evidence is*to the effect that the 
quality of the melon is not affected by the 
pollen used as long as the latter is able to 
fertilize the flower. Another precaution 
that should be observed is not:to permit 
more than two or three melons to develop 
on one vine, as otherwise the melons will 
be small. 

The first importations of seed of winter 
melons into this country on a large scale 
were those of Prof N. E.-Hansen in 1898. 
Since then the department of agriculture 
has also obtained seed of winter muskmel- 
ons from Asia-Minor, Greece and even from 
Spain. These importations are all in small 
quantities, however, so that these varieties 
are not on hand for distribution. If they 
prove adapted to this country a larger 
amount of seed will be grown for distribu- 
tion. Among the most promising of i *se 
later importations are two varieties fro... 
Cephalonia and Zante, respectively, in 
Greece. These were obtained by D. G, Fair- 
child, agricultural explorer, for the section 
of seed and plant introduction. 

In southern Utah the culture of the win- 
ter melon is already such a well established 
thing that the dining cars on the through 
lines are supplied during the winter with 
these melons. The advantage of growing 
winter melons is thus made evident when 
it is seen that the crop can be marketed 
during a period of two or three months, 
whereas for the ordinary varieties the mar- 
keting has to be done within a correspond- 
ing number of weeks, at a time when the 
prices are depressed beeause of the great 
number of-melons thrown on the market. 





Making Fires for Boiling Sap. 


Cc. C. ORMSBEE, VERMONT. 





The greater the rapidity with which the 
sap is evaporated, the less will be the 
amount of niter. Rapidity in boiling de- 
pends more upon the kind of wood used 
and the manner in which the fires are made 
than many imagine. ‘All kinds of hard 
wood produce large quantities of coals, 
which, when burning, make a very hot 
and lasting fire. It is strong and steady 
and requires but little attention,-and I am 
of the opinion that such a fire is more 
economical when quantity of product is 
desired. But a first-class quality cannot 
be made by the use of such a fire. Steam, 
from over such a fire, rises in. hundreds of 
small, white bubbles, and gives but little 
motion to the sap in the pan, which will 
be clear and transparent, with few impu- 
rities floating in it, and but little scum 
forming upon its surface. The sugar is 
invariably dark. 

On the contrary, the soft woods, espe- 
cially hemlock, concentrate all their heat 
into a flashing blaze, which, playing upon 
the bottom of the pan, produces very dif- 
ferent results. The steam rises in a few 
immense bubbles, and the sap is in con- 
stant and violent motion. Millions of mi- 
nute, brownish particles of impurities may 
be seen floating beneath the surface, which 
rise and form large quantities of a dirty 
looking scum, that gathers about the sides 
of the pans and must be taken off. The 
best wood I ever used was the boards and 
timbers of an old barn, but it was more 
than one man could do to attend to.one 
fire and keep the pans properly skimmed. 
Next to old boards and sawmill refuse I 
prefer thoroughly dried hemlock limbs. 

But of even more importance than the 
kind of wood is the manner of arranging 
it in the arch. The object is not to econ- 
nomize in either fuel or labor, but to evap- 
orate the sap as rapidly as possible. I 
find the best arrangement is.to lay a stick 
about 4 inches in diameter crosswise in 
the arch a short distance from the door. 
Two or 3 feet back of this I lay another 
of similar size. Then I place a single layer 


of sticks’ lengthwise and across these two 
sticks, then, in cob-house fashion, two more 
sticks crosswise, and another layer length- 
_Wise. 


Generally the heat will be so intense 





FOREST AND GARDEN 


as to drive a man from his position .as 
soon as the fourth layer is in place. 

The firebox should be so deep that this 
layer will not reach within 1 foot of the bot- 


tom of the pan. If the wood is arranged in 
this manner and the arch is properly con- 
structed, the blaze and heat will ascend and 
strike the bottom of the first pan with its 
full force and turn directly toward the 
chimney, closely hugging the bottom of all 
the pans, and become merely a current of 
warm air by the time it reaches the chim- 
ney. A little observation, coupled with a 
little thought, will enable anyone to see 
just how a fire should be made in each 
arch, and to vary the arrangement accord- 
ing to differences in length of the arch, 
force of draft, depth of firebox and other 
conditions. In a i6-foot arch a fire of 4- 
foot wood can and should be so made that 
the chimney will remain cool, but often it 
is so hot that one cannot hold his hand 
against it. 

I have seen a careless and inexperienced 
man so arrange the wood in the fire- 
box that the blaze, instead of strik- 
ing the first pan squarely and then fol- 
lowing along the others as it should do, 
struck the bottom of the third pan at an 
acute angle and was deflected to the bottom 
of the arch, which it followed to the chim- 
ney. I presume that, in this case, three 
times as much wood was consumed as was 
necessary. 





Gather Sap Quickly—Although Vermont 
has had-four light maple sugar crops in 
succession, the rains and thaws of this win- 
ter are a reasonable guarantee of sap in 
April, therefore the sugar maker needs be 
ready to tap the trees when the sag will 
run. The early runs are much more valu- 
able than later ones. Gather the sap as 
soon as possible after it is in the buckets, 
and boil as soon as gathered. Do not wait 
until the next day. Syrup coming from 
the evaporator at 218 degrees by the ther- 
mometer. gives no trouble in separating the 
niter. Strain it through a felt strainer, if 
you have one, but if not, let the syrup 
stand and the niter will settle in a short 
time. There is no need of selling niter 
for sugar unless one wishes to. Customers 
prefer sugar and are willing to pay for it 
if assured of a uniform quality.—[C. J. Bell, 
Caledonia County, Vt. 


Spring and Winter Radishes—The Cin- 
cinnati Market is a big radish, very desir- 
able for spring use. Good, large winter 
radishes are White Chinese and Osaka. 





Fresh, Solid and Liquid Manure at the 
New Jersey experiment station was threc 
and one-half times as effective as solid 
manure applied alone. 


We own and operate 
the production of our choi: 
4s order to the follow! 
we make following 
edented offer 


-2 kinds of rarest Iuselous 
2 magnificent earliest melons, 

ie sorts glorious tomatoes, 

25 peerless lettuce varieties, 

12 splendid beet sorts, 

65 gorgeously beautiful flower seeds, 
in all 150 nate positive] 
bushels charm 





= — and” pease, oe 
for 16e. in Km Wi Write today. 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., 
La Wis. 











Wood’s Seeds. 
Forage ci 


Cow Peas, “se 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS for these andall 
Southern specialties, wap ng cee Beans, 
Velvet Beans, Pearl or Cat- Millet, Teosinte 
Bermuda Grass, Ensilage So Spanish 
nuts, Chufas, Sorghums, etc. 

Write for ro ,andour interesting Catalogue 
giving full information about these crops. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, = Richmond, Va. 





CIDER MEAULIS 


only press award 
pated World’s Fair. Get our free: : 
before 











WANTED 
Pure Cider Vinegar 
Vinegar Stock 
Pure Boiled Cider 
or Apple Jelly 


Highest prices paid and prompt remittances. Address 
CIDER, C Ady. Dept. AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


EVERGREENS 
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URPEE’S 


mail you get your money’s worth in the Best Seeds that Grow—and you |, 
have your choice of Rare Novelties for 1902, which cannot be had else- 
where. Write to-day (a postal card will do) for our complete Catalogue— 
FREE to all who intend to purchase seeds. 


Largest Mail-Order Seed House 
in the World. 3@-In buying 
BURPEE’S SEEDS direct by 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & 60., Phitadelphia, | 











DWYER’S NURSERIES 


ESTABLISHED 1884.—Two han« 
dred acres devoted to the propa: 
gating of fruit, ornamental trees 
_— plants. Lan ° 

g and the beautifying of the 


home grounds our leading specialty. Write now for 72-page descriptive met illustrated catalogue. We 


send it postpaid free, on Spplicasion. 


Ask for any information you are in need of on horticulture. 


J. DWYER & SON, Orange County Nurseries, Box 91, Cornwall, N. ¥. 





APPLE, PEACH | 


The Y ork ‘Imperial apple, a hardy 
bearing, fine flavored, long keeping. 


apple. The Ben Davis, big, juicy, nand- al 


some, productive—bert market apple grown. 
The Gordon (Late Peach), large 
ie Pe peach, * firm texture and delicious 

keeperand a good shipper. 


Harrison’s Nurseries, 


_ AND PLUM. 


The Climax Plum, 
» & new plum, most remarks! 
Je ever introduced. You will 





and hardy. 
Box 19,Berlin,Md. 








FRUIT 


right Lere in the nursery. 


best stock at lowest 
trees are all budded an 


For more than 83 years we have been growing all kinds and ya 


nursery stock. We have reached the point ‘P we 
rices. Our frui 
5 we test — 2 
Sen@ for Large Illustrated Catalog Free. 
Geo. A. Sweet Nursery Co.. Box 1725. Dansville, N. eT 
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Practical Homemade Brooders. 


H. S. LEACH, MASSACHUSETTS. 

I have been using homemade brooders 
for several years with very satisfactory 
results, raising from 80 
to 98 per cent of all 
chicks put in them, 
They have hot air top 
heat and only half the 
floor space is directly 
heated. The drum and 
hover are both adjustable to the require- 
ments of growing chicks. The floor of the 
unheated part is hinged at the center end 
and is held in position at the other end by 
a cord by which it may be lowered to the 
angle indicated by the dotted line, making 
@ run that the chicks will learn to use 
much more readily than any outside ar- 
rangement, besides shutting off any direct 
draft on the hover. 

The opening in the end of the brooder is 
4 inches high and extends the full width 
of the end. An ordinary copper brooder 
lamp is used. The lamp box is 24x24x10 
inches high. As but half of the brooder is 
heated it makes it practically proof against 
over heating. The top of the drum is 2 
inches larger than the body, around which 
is placed wire netting to keep the chicks 
from coming in contact with the heated 
drum. The sheet iron is bedded in plaster 
of paris and the wood floor above is %-inch 
stock; a thinner floor will warp and become 
too warm. 

The top is hinged on either side of a strip 
4 inches wide, fastened across the center, 
the side over the unheated part having a 
glass 10x12 inches in the center. For an in- 
door brooder a flat top is all that is.re- 
quired. I have used brooders with center 
heat but prefer this one as I raise a much 
larger percentage of chicks in them than 
any of the many styles used. 





Raising Chicks in Brooders. 


FANNIE M. WOOD, INDIANA, 
ad 

Having experimented a good deal with 
the incubator chick under various condi- 
tions I conclude he is no more difficult to 
rear than the chick produced in the old- 
fashioned way. He really has a better 
chance for his life if raised in the brooder, 
as the greedy chicken louse has no chance 
to prey upon him. One trouble with the 
brooder is that we put too many chickens 
in it. The manufacturer sells us a 100- 
chick capacity brooder and we proceed to 
put 100 chicks in it, when 50 would be plenty. 

The man who made the brooder ought to 
know his business, but I have learned by 
costly experience that he does not. Fifty 
chickens will grow and thrive in a 100- 
chick brooder, where they are not crowd- 
ed. They must be divided in some way. 
Too many together means disaster. I have 
found it possible to raise nearly all of them 
when managed right. I put the ones that 
hatch last, which are generally the weak- 
est, by themselves. Give them to a moth- 
erly old hen, or partition off one corner of 
the brooder for them. The stronger ones 
will soon trample them to death if put 
with them. If the old hens are sprinkled 
well with louse powder and given tight, 
dry coops, they will raise the ones. the 
brooder cannot accommodate. 

Keep the chicks healthy and growing 
right from the start. Keep them dry and 
warm. Give them grit, pure water, and no 
wet food until they are three weeks old. 
Dry food the first few weeks gives best 
results. Scatter ground oats and cracked 
wheat grains in chaff where they will have 
to scratch for it. Exercise they must have. 
The best covering for floor where they 
roost is dry earth. I keep a box of clean 
dirt for this purpose. If the brooder is 
cleaned every day it is not difficult to keep 
it clean. The little chicks are all right after 
they get well started. The first two weeks 
is the most critical time. When they out- 
grow the brooder they will need a dry. tight 
room, where they may be shut up bad 


days, and a warm corner to roost. The 
little chicks. like to cuddle down in dry 
clover chaff, which keeps their feet warm. 


My Methods with Sitting Hens 


J. R. P. 


When the hens are set I use a common 
powder blower and fill the hen’s feathers 
with insect powder. I give each hen as 
many eggs as she will cover—from 11 to 15 
—and use cheap boxes for nests. I knock 
off the top and half the front and nail them 
up against the wall of the chicken house. 
Use a slat cover to keep off the laying 
hens. I make nests for both laying and 
sitting hens of pine. needles. They do not 
wear out as quickly as straw, and if the 
bottom of the nest boxes are made of 
slats, all dirt from the hen’s feet will sift 
through and the nests will keep sweet and 
clean for a long time. 

I take the sitting hens off their nests ev- 
ery day, and if the days are warm, twice 
a day, when the other hens are fed. When 
the eggs hatch I put the hens and chicks 
in coops, give them a little water, after 
having used the powder blower on each 
hen and chick. Do not feed till the chicks 
begin to call for food, then give stale bread 
or johnnycake for four or five days. After 
that feed whole wheat several times a day. 
Give the hens and chicks free range when 
the weather is dry after the first ten days. 


Caring for Hens and Chicks, 


Ss. N. WOLCOTT, MISSOURI, 


Sitting hens should have clean nests, se- 
cure from invaders. Line the nest with 
paper, on which drop a little lice killer. 
This will keep drafts from the eggs and 
lice from the hen and nest. Two hens 
should be set at the same time and when 
they hatch give one the chicks and reset 
the other. The chicks must be removed as 
soon as hatched and taken out of hearing 
or she may refuse to sit again. The sitting 
hen should have a daily dust bath in the 
sun if possible, plenty of sharp grit, clean 
food and pure water. 

The young chicks must be kept dry and 
warm. The coops should be put under a 
dry shed if you have no house, and the 
hens confined in coops on damp, windy 
days. Have a feeding coop handy and the 
chicks will run out until cold and then 
go back to hover. There are more chicks 
lost by being dragged around through the 
cold and damp than any other cause ex- 
cept damp coops. The food may be the 
best, but without dry warmth the mor- 
tality will be great. I cook but little food 
except to scald meal and bran together 
and then add enough dry to make it crum- 
bly. I always have good success if I can 
keep the chicks dry and warm, 


Profit in Ducks—At seven weeks my 
ducklings began to feather; at eight they 
weighed over 5 pounds apiece. The sex 
could not be told, as all looked alike. At 
8% weeks one quacked. At 11 they were 
pretty well feathered out and four that 
were killed dressed 6, 5%, 5% and 5% 
pounds respectively. A drake was sold alive, 
and a duck, dressed, at 16 weeks, weighed 
64% pounds. Proceeds of the six $7.45; cost 
of food not over $2; profit $5.45.—[Mrs 
Leonard Johnson, Delaware County, Pa. 


A Poultry Yard Fence should be 6 feet 
high for the small breeds, like Leghorns, 5 
feet for Plymouth Rocks and 4 feet for 
Brahmas. If the chicks are raised in yards 
they will not fly so high as if raised on free 
range. A small yard needs a higher fence 
than a large one. 


Clean the Houses—The average farmer 
will clean his barn for horses and cattle 
two or three times a week. How often does 
he clean the chicken house—if he has one? 


The Drinking Fountain is too often a 
source of contagion. It should be washed 
out 2very day and scalded frequently. 


THE POULTRY YARD 


Are the perfected result of over 60 

ars effort and experience in strict 
Seootien to lamp and lantern mak- 
ing. For whatever purpose you 
need a light—whether a hand 
lantern, one to attach to carriage, 
buggy or automobile, or for the barn 
or about the grounds—we can supply 
your wants wisely and at minimum 
expense. The name 


“DIETZ” 
Assures Perfection 


If your dealer is not sufficiently 
ressive to be able to supply you 
with a “Dietz,” write us direct for 
catabagee and special prices. 
R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 
WLaight St., New Yorks 
Established 1840. 





GAIN ACRES 


land. HERCULES 


— Pollen nie anystum 
ves time, | her and mone: { 


Catslog FREE. eae Mfg. to., “Deot 19 Centerville, lowa. 
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‘RELIABLE Incubator incubator 


known throughout the civilized civilized 

world. If you are after results represented in dollars 
= cents, you want one of our popular 20th Cen- 
Pou Books. Bright, instructive and worth 

es the price asked. Sent for 10c. As ful lof meatas an egg. 


Rellable Seastalee & Brooder Co,, Box B-1 Quincy, IlIe, 














Incubator (TheEgg) 
Successful Brooder (The Chick) 
They take careofthem. Mails loaded with wo_ds of 


light on the poultry business. Five 
different editions, five languages. 
English edition4 cents, others free. 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., 
Box 104 Des atin, Iowa, or Box 104 











Buffalo, N.Y. Address nearest office. 
FOR YOUNG 


IDELITY FOO CHICKS 


sed everywhere by practical poultrymen and 
pan ~ Re fanciers wi th unfailing success. Ilnsures 
perfect health and comes cons growth. Price 
25 Ibs., $1 tir 100 lbs., $8. 50. 
FIDELI Ty FOODS ‘FOR FOWL 


for gctting birds imto highest show sonanton; i Sor 
maximum 


egg production; for y Bogpns © 
from disees sease. Price same for v "O. 
ze Famous eae Piney Foods are for sale by Poultry 


Pheelesal reBe << Ww the be and by the 
Pfaeland!. & B.Co.,Sole Mirs., BoxF , Jamesbu 








iT BEATS ALL. 


Zhe Natural Hen Incubater beats the 

old way of setting hens ten times over. 

100 egg hatcher costs only $8. 94,000 sold 
principally by agents. We want 5 ,000 active 

men and women agents for the new season. Special 
terms with you—a large m of oo 10¢ egg 
a and catalogue sent write to- 

. Territory may gone tomorrow, 


AATURAL HER INCUBATOR CO., BOX 126, COLUMBUS, HEB. 














200-Egg Incubator 
for $12-80 


Perfect in construction and 

action. Hatches every fertile 

ae Write for catalogue to-day, 
EO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ili, 














CYPHERS -INCUBATOR, 


World’ s Standard Hatcher. 
on 26 Gov. rimen! in U. 















A New Style of Brooder. 


WEBB DONNELL, MAINE. 





The cut shows a departure from the usual 
style of brooder, this being built out-of- 
doors and two stories high. The upper part 
has three compartments. One is for the 


















































GwO STORY OUTDOOR BROODER. 


hover, where the greatest heat will be had. 
The lamp, or brooder stove, is located in 


a compartment directly beneath this. The 
next compartment, opening out of the first, 
is a sunny scratching room, the front being 
a glass door. The next in order is an apart- 
ment with wire netting only in front, where 
the chicks can get their first taste of 
outdoor air. 

As the chicks get older they can be al- 
lowed to go down to the ground beneath 
by an inclined run. With such an arrange- 
ment the chicks can reach any kind of 
temperature desired, so they need not be 
overheated, nor underheated. Such a 
brooder, being up from the ground, is much 
easier to care for than the ordinary kind. 
To build it, four corner posts can be driven 
into the ground, or it can be made with a 
frame, so as to be moved about from place 
to place. An excellent size is 9 feet long 
and 3 feet wide. 





Spring Management of Bees. 


Oo. JI. LOWREY, VERMONT. 





AS soon as it becomes warm enough, all 
colonies should be examined to see that 
mone are short of feed. Bees use a large 
amount of honey in the spring in feeding 
the young larvae. The hives should not be 
opened on cool, windy days, allowing the 
heat from the cluster to pass off. If hives 
must be opened, do the work as quickly 
as possible, and keep the hive closed to re- 
tain the heat of the cluster. Hives should 
not be opened unless the thermometer in the 
Shade registers 60 degrees or more. A 
still day is always preferable to work in 
the spring, and if bees are not inclined to 
rob, do the manipulating of the brood 
combs in the warmest part of the day. If 
the bees are inclined to rob, do your work 
just before sundown and robbing will not 
likely occur. 

When bees begin to bring in new pollen, 
examine each colony and see that each has 
at least five to ten pounds of honey. Be 
Sure each swarm has a laying queen whose 
eggs produce worker bees. All queenless 
colonies should be united with those hav- 
ing queens, but if the queenless swarms 
are strong in bees in the spring, they can 
be requeened by procuring queens from the 
south. 

If a colony has a drone laying queen in 
the early spring, it is probably owing to 
the bees superseding their queen late in 
the fall with a young queen that did not 
mate, or the old queen has exhausted her 
power to lay impregnated eggs. It is only 
impregnated eggs that produce the worker 


bees. A queen’s egy, unimpregnated, will 
produce only drones, and they are some- 
times laid in worker cells. Bees in box 


hives can only be examined by -turning the 
hive-bottom up, first puffing a little smoke 
in at the entrance. Such examination is 
of little satisfaction to the novice. 

If your bees were wintered on their sum- 
mer stands in chaff-packed hives, keep 


them warm by leaving the packing around 
and over the brood box until settled warm 
weather, and the bees need more ventila- 
If the bees were wintered in the cel- 


tion. 








POULTRY 


lar or winter repository, do not set them 
out, if they are quiet, until they can gather 
pollen freely. If you can give some pro- 
tectidn to colonies wintered in the cellar 
after they are set out, it will help retain 
the heat and aid materially in building 
them up. 

Spreading the brood might be practiced 
by the experienced apiarist, but the novice 
should go slow in such manipulation, as 
he might injure the colony more than he 
would benefit it. If spreading of the brood 
is practiced, it should not be done until 
all spring dwindling is past. Spring dwind- 
ling is usually caused by bees not having 
sufficient vitality, either from old age or 
from imperfect wintering, to stand the cold, 
fickle weather of early spring. Such dwind- 
ling usually ceases as soon as young bees 
begin to hatch freely. Then a frame con- 
taining some honey, which should be un- 
capped, might be set in the center of the 
brood nest, when the bees will quickly re- 
move the honey and the queen will fill the 
cells with eggs. 

I 


Don’t Use a Poor Brooder. 
BURT CURRY, MANAGER, TENNESSEE, 





We raise poultry for fancy purposes, also 
broilers for market. We raise from 1800 to 
2000 chicks each year, and use the three 
makes of incubators. I make all the out- 
door brooders that we use. Here is where 
most breeders make a mistake. They will 
pay $35 for an incubator and then buy a $5 
brooder. If anything, they need a. better 
brooder than an incubator, for the secret in 


raising poultry is in raising the young 
chicks. 
We make a brooder with an automatic 


All the brooders have double 
walls with a dead air space of 1 inch be- 
tween them, so with 75 or 100 chicks in 
them they don’t require so much heat to 
keep the proper temperature. My idea is 
independent brooders. Then if you should 
get some disease in one of your broods, you 
will not run the risk of losing the entire 
flock. There can be 15 brooders put on one 


acre and each brood kept separate. 
a 


An Incubator breaks no eggs and 
hatches no lousy chickens. It is always 
ready for business, while in late winter it 
is difficult to find broody hens to hatch 
early chicks. Every first-class machine, 
and there are several of them, is self-reg- 
ulating within one or two degrees, so that 
if adjusted at 103, the heat will not go 
above 104 nor drop below 102. Moisture, 
ventilation and the application of heat vary 
in the different machines, but if the man- 
ufacturer’s instructions are carefully fol- 
lowed no trouble should be experienced in 
hatching a large percentage of the fertile 
eges if they contain strong germs. 


regulator. 


Brown Leghorns are the standard varie- 
ty here and have been for years, as eggs 
are the chief product sought. Farmers with 
pullets hatched in April and early May had 
them started laying in September, and by 
good care kept them laying. Some farm- 
ers with about 75, mostly pullets, averaged 
three dozen eggs per day through January. 
They had good care and medium warm 
quarters, though not fancy. This with eggs 
at 25 to 30 cents, paid amply for the atten- 


tion given them.—[George H. Townsend, 
Albany.County, N Y. 
Test Out Eggs on the seventh day of 


incubation. Fertile eggs will show a dark 
spot in the center of and on one side the 
size of a pea, from which run red zigzag 
vessels. Infertile eggs will be clear and 
should be removed as well as those which 
have a cloudy appearance. The latter will 
rot, as the germ started and then died. 
Dark shelled eggs are harder to distinguish 
than white ones. 


Pure Water should be kept before the 
fowls at all times. Graniteware pans are 
better than wooden troughs. They do not 
dry up, crack and leak in hot weather and 
are easier kept clean. 


AND BEES 
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is the best. Send 
Sure Hiaich lacabstor Co., Clay Center, Neb., or Columbus,0. 


“ALL RIGHT’ 


Ineubators and Brooders 


On 40 Days Trial. 


These machines are the best on the 











“INCUBATORS 235 iS BROCDERS 


EST HOT WA WATER a oveTee- 
Simple, durable, al and safe. 

es stronger and more chickens from 500 eens eges 
than any other. Prices reasonabie, = 


{lustrated catalog of Incubators, 


Catalog Broolers, 
Sh ey 











Incubators From $6.00 Up 
Brooders From $4.00 Up 


Fully Warranted. Free Catalog, 
L. A. Banta, Ligonier, Ind. 
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BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., 50 oe 


$8,000 cRtt2Ebe FI 








$5 CHATFIPION BROODER. 
*' The most wonderful shichee raiser 
indoor "00 hiek works outdoors or 
wey indoors. ’ 
= ;. ee ic NETT eB on. Cat. 
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Moneyin | 
Poultry Record Book 


This book is the one used in the famous America} 








Agriculturist poultry contest, and has improvet 
and perfected as a result of that contest. These record: 
are adapted to in any a —_ to at any 
time. e entire arrangement of the tables so cleay 


and simple that a child could oy the records with ac. 
curacy. ‘the laying and hatching ta are so arranged 
that a separate record may be kept for each breed, pen 
or yard. Then there are columns for the expenses for 

: oupuries, stock, and the number of eggs and stock 
fe and the prices recorded for them. These items 
readily summed up for each month, and another table 
is ded for the summing for the year, ere are also 
convenient blanks for the inventory of everything in- 
vested in the business. It is without exception the most 
complete and convenient Poultry Record ever published. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ut. 


Agricultural Books $ovitn, cukess er 


New York. for Complete Catalog. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONKE DOLLAR a year. 
Fitty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, $1.50 
Ret year. A year’s subscription free for a club of 

bscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year. pecimen copy free, 

FOREIGN SUBSCKIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS--lbe date opposite your name on your 
perer, or rrepper. shows to what time your subscription 
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DISCONTI.. UANCES—Responsible subscribers will con. 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are 
notified by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages 
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Why don't the different Poland-China 
associations in the United States get to- 
gether? There are now four. A consolida- 
tion would mean smaller expense for reg- 
istration, greater efficiency in promoting 
the breed, more friendly feeling among 
Poland-China men and an advance all 
along the line. At its recent meeting the 
Standard association appointed a commit- 
tee to meet any committee which the other 
associations may appoint for the purpose 
of effecting a consolidation, Let the others 
meet the Standard half way and the thing 
is done. 

‘saiaialtiaataintian 

The, most careful attention must be given 
to the farm seeds used this spring. The 
conditions last season did not result in seed 
corn or oats of high vitality. Wheat was 
first-class, but most other farm crops did 
not mature properly. Seed corn should be 
earefully picked out and tested. Let all 
small grains, grasses and clovers be run 
through a good fanning mill. Blow out all 
small and immature specimens. The re- 
sulting crops will not only be larger, but 
the quality better, and buyers will be anx- 
ious to get them. With the advancing price 
of land, better and bigger crops must be 
raised to earn a reasonable interest on the 
investment. 


Most legislators at Albany concede that 
something ought to be done for the agri- 
cultural educational interests of New York. 
Some admit that while they would like to 
help the agricultural college by providing 
a building, they believe the eve of a gov- 


EDITORIAL 


ernor’s election a bad time to do it, espe- 
cially since the appropriations made _ to 
date have already exceeced the limit set 
by “Gov Odell. However true this may 
be, law makers must not forget that the 
farmers’ interests in the appropriations 
already made have been neglected. Farmers 
will not permit their affairs to be jeopard- 
ized in this way. The building is due them 
and they must have it. Every farmer in 
the state should urge his senator and 
assemblyman at once to support the agri- 
cultural college bill. 
SS 

Last year’s magnificent wheat crop is 
going into distribution at a rapid rate, as 
shown on another page. The good home and 
foreign demand ought to take care of most 
of the available supply between now and 
the next crop. Our analysis of movement 
and stocks is well worth the careful study 
of all wheat growers. Believing that the 
greater part of the value of crop esti- 
mates, their substantial accuracy being 
guaranteed, lies in their prompt dissemi- 
nation, American Agriculturist makes its 
only estimate of the volume of the wheat 
crop in October, when sufficient threshing 
has been done to indicate the rate of yield, 
and of corn in November, when husking is 
well advanced. These early dates are se- 
lected in order that our readers may have 
the facts as to general crop production at 
the time their crops are still in their own 
hands, in order that they may be intelli- 
gently guided in marketing them. Knowl- 
edge of crop production, however correct, 
is of little use to producers if it be with- 
held from them until their crops have been 
sold and the facts have become ancient his- 
tory. American Agriculturist is the only au- 
thority making detailed estimates of crop 
production that has yet presented estimates 
of last year’s grain crops, but in spite of 
the fact that these estimates were present- 
ed to our readers five months since, our 
present investigation confirms the general 
accuracy of the data then presented. 
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The good roads proposition is surely 
making headway. It is now a live issue in 
the prairie states, it has shown marked ad- 
vance in parts of New Jersey, New York 
and New England, and is receiving further 
impetus in the middle south through the 
co-operation of various helpful forces. The 
office of public road inquiries has secured 
the aid of the national good roads asso- 
ciation, and in connection with the South- 
ern railway company. is about to complete 
an admirable stretch of good road between 
Charlottesville, Va, and Monticello. In 
building this 2% miles the best scientific 
tests of materials have been observed, and 
this, with the application of improved ma- 
chinery, brings about a helpful object les- 
son. The culmination of this work will be 
marked the first four days of April by an 
interstate good roads convention, which 
has been called to meet at Charlottesville, 
study road building and deliberate upon 
the question of general improvement of the 
highways of the country. Sec Wilson and 
other prominent men will speak, and it is 
expected that many members of congress 
will be brought into close and helpful touch 
with the problem of good roads. It is also 
interesting to note here that a move is now 
on foot in the New York legislature look- 
ing toward a bond issue of $20,000,000 for 
rebuilding the highways of the state. 

eS 


The possibilities of a vast extension of 
the postal service in rural districts are be- 
ginning to be realized in congress as well 
as among the people. The matter has oc- 
cupied large attention in the house during 
the past two months. Congress has finally 
enacted that rural free delivery carriers 
shall be paid $600 a.year for their services, 
including horse and wagon; also that they 
shall have the privilege of doing express 
business, errands for their patrons, etc, 
which privilege the postoffice department 
forbade them. It is expected that by this 
work “on the side,” the carriers will be 


able to make from $200 to $400 a year. 
Sentiment in favor of a parcels post is 
rapidly developing. Congressmen also rec- 
ognize that in a very few years rural free 
delivery will not only be universal, but 
the routes will be reduced from an average 
of 20 miles to not over ten, so that each 
family may receive at least two mails a day. 
The talk in favor of the postals savings 
bank has largely died out, because it is 
recognized that such a system would draw 
money out of the rural districts and small 
towns to Washington, to be deposited in 
pet banks in the big cities. 


Our large army of readers did their part 
nobly during 1901 in buying from the adver- 
tising columns. Advertisers received good 
results and our receipts from this depart- 
ment were considerably in excess over the 
previous year. Bear in mind that your in- 
terests and ours are identical in certain 
directions, and we want you to get the best. 
You can also be assured of good treat- 
ment and of getting good goods whenever 
you see them advertised in this paper. 
Please purchase through the advertising 
columns of this great weekly. 





The Taxation Problem. 
The Mortgage Tax Bill and the Farmer, 


SENATOR N. N. STRANAHAN, NEW YORK. 


What does the mortgage tax bill mean 
to farmers in New York? It would improve 
the condition of farmers just as it would 
improve the condition of all the large 
classes of people. It would enable the bor- 
rowing farmer to get a loan upon his farm 
much easier than at present and at a lower. 
rate of interest; in nearly every locality 
in the rural districts, produce more money 
to the localities than is now realized from 
the tax upon mortgages. It would help the 
lending farmer whose mortgage is taxed 
under existing law, by relieving him from 
what amounts now to a tax of 50% of his 
income upon the mortgage, and substitute 
therefor a certain, but moderate tax. 

The savings banks cannot usually accom- 
modate the farmer who desires to borrow, 
for the reason that he usually requires 
more than 50% of the value of his farm, 
to which amount the bank is limited in 
loaning. The individual will not loan to 
him for fear of the onerous tax now im- 
posed, the result being that between the 
two he suffers. The farmer now pays in 
a neighborhood where mortgages are taxed 
an increased interest rate, by reason of the 
tax imposed upon the mortgagee, so that 
should the borrower have to pay the one- 
half of 1% imposed by the proposed bill, 
his condition would be better than now. 
But all unbiased minds agree that with a 
tax of one-half of 1% once imposed upon 
mortgages, the money market will be in- 
undated with money to such an extent that 
no loaner’‘would find it possible to exact a 
tax from the borrower. 

[The Stranahan mortgage tax bill, men- 
tioned above, was amended so as to turn 
back into the county all money collected 
from the tax on the mortgage in that coun- 
ty. This amendment was made to meet the 
objection of the agricultural districts. The 
subject of exempting mortgages from tax- 
ation is becoming so prominent in cities 
there is no question but what some legis- 
lation must soon be passed. A majority of 
the members of the legislature are in favor 
of an exemption on mortgages from taxa- 
tion, but the members of the majority hes- 
itate to co-operate with the minority unless 
the majority of the dominant party 
clearly ‘desire it. It is much to be 
desired that some definite legislation on 
the subject of mortgage taxation be passed 
this year, to relieve the present condition, 
which is only a cause of iniquity and in- 
justice, rewarding perjury, and putting the 
burden of taxation upon the honest man 
who will not “swear off” the tax.—[Ed. 














Farm Reserves of Grain. 





WHEAT LIBERAL BUT GOING RAPIDLY INTO CON- 
SUMPTION—CORN SMALLEST IN MANY YEARS— 
OATS FARM RESERVES GREATLY REDUCED. 


A consolidation of our local estimates 
of remaining farm stocks of wheat shows 
one of the smallest percentages ever re- 
turned, but on account of the very large 
crop the aggregate carried over has been 
exceeded but once in ten years. The farm 
reserve of wheat is reported at 24.2%, or an 
aggregate farm holding on March 1 of 
182,000,000 bushels. These figures compare 
with similar reports of farm stocks each 
year since the organization of s«..erican 
Agriculturist crop bureau as follows: 


WHEAT ON FARMS MARCH 1, PAST NINE YEARS, 


% Bushels % Bushels 

702 ...24.2 182,000,000 °97 ...264 124,000,000 
701 ...23.8 133,000,000 °96 ... — 145,000,000 
"00 ...29.( 164,000,000 ’95 ...29.8 154,000,000 
"99 ...29.1 204,000,000 ’94 ... — 168,000,000 
"98 ...26.7 157,000,000 r 
That our estimate of a wheat crop of 


752,000,000 bushels last year was conserva- 
tive, is emphatically shown by the recorded 
facts of distribution for the year, 


WHEAT SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION. 


Supply. 
Bushels. 
Commercial stocks, March 1, 1901, 102,000,000 


Farm stocks, March 1, 1901, 133,000,000 
Crop of 1901, 752,000,000 
Total, 987,000,000 
Distribution. 

Consumption, 1901-2, 360.000,000 


Exports Mar 1, ’01, to Feb 28, ‘02, 260,000,000 


Seed, spring and winter, ’02, 71,000,000 
Commercial stocks, Mar 1, ’02, 90,000,000 
Farm stocks, Mar 1, ’02, 182,000,000 

Total, 963,000,000 


While this statement apparently shows 
a supply of 24,000,000 bushels larger than 
is accounted for in the distribution, it omits 
one fact which throws the balance upon 
the other side. The amount of wheat used 
as food for animals during the past six 
months is not considered. This is an ex- 
ceedingly indefinite amount, with reasona- 
ble estimates ranging from 30,000,000 to 50,- 
000,000 bushels. The smalier figure ap- 
pears most reasonable up to this time, at 
least, and if it be accepted it would make 
the apparent distribution of the year 6,- 
000,000 bushels in excess of the recognized 
supply. This would not be large enough 
to invalidate the comparison, as there is 
always an indefinite and varying amount 
of wheat in course of distribution between 
the farm and the family flour barrel that 
cannot be measured and which might 
easily fluctuate enough to account for the 
present discrepancy. ; 

The following statement shows the pres- 
ent farm stocks of wheat and the percent- 
age they represent of the previous crop, by 
states: 


FARM STOCKS OF WHEAT BY STATES, 


% Bushels % Bushels 

N E.. 30 50,000 Minn 32 24,840,000 
(Ser 40 2SAROGO Te scccscc 30 =, 953,000 
BO. ci-oscet 8,602,000 Mo ...... 20 *° 4,809,000 
Tex 15 1,013,000 Kan ....24 24,185,000 
GR cusec 16 328,000 Neb ..... 25 8,769,000 
Tenn 20 2,424,000 N D..... 28 22,058,000 
W Va....25 1,296,000 S D.. .22 8,393,000 
Ky ......20 2,128,000 Cal ......12 5,095,000 
O .......-30 10,509,000 Ore .....16 4,684,000 
Mich ....23 3,091,000 Wash ..:17 5,181,000 
Ind 2 7,912,000 Okla ....18 3,911,000 
17 4,628,000 Other ...25 14,543,000 
. , = 33 4,544,000 ———- 
Total . 181,798,000 


MARCH CROP RESERVES OF CORN. 


Farm stocks of corn are below all previ- 
ous records, both in percentage of previous 
crop and in aggregate holdings. The crop 
last year was fully 200,000,000 bushels larger 
than the last previous short crop, that of 
1894, but the consumption, and especially 
the farm feetling from it, has been upon a 
scale never before known in seasons when 
corn was scarce and high. 

The returns from ourcorrespondents when 
consolidated show that only 30.2% of the crop 
is now on farms, or an aggregate reserve of 
429,000,000 bushels. The farm stocks re- 
ported at this date of each year since 











AMONG THE FARMERS 


Ameriean -Agriculturist crop bureau was 
established are presented for comparison. 
FARM STOCKS OF CORN, MARCH 1. * 

% Bushels % Bushels 


02. ..30,2 429,000,000 -’97 ..47.8 1,084,000,000 
en a 825,000,000 °96 ..46.6 1,061,000,000 
700 ..39.0 862,000,009 °95 ..39.0 563,000,000 
"99 ..38.9 711,000,000 °94 ..38.4 661,000,000 
"98 ..40.7 743,000,000 

Commercially speaking, the corn crop 
that has other than local importance is 


grown in the seven so-called surplus states, 
and it is from this district that corn sup- 
plies must be drawn from this time until 
anew crop is made. The following state- 
ment shows the present farm stocks in 
these states, together with the reserves last 
year and those of 1895, following the short 
crop of 1894. 


COUNTRY RESERVES OF CORN IN SURPLUS STATES 





1902 1901 1895 

i Brees 28,222,000 48,479,000 32,904,000 
Indiana .... 32,695,000 57,898,000 47,601,000 
Tilinois - 54,510,000 109,549,000 106,440,000 
ti Wet 74,970,000 152,911,000 30,451,000 
Missouri . 12,707,000 71,623,000 60,743,000 
Kansas . 9,135,000 41,901,000 18,437,000 
Nebraska .. 25,832,000 75,817,000 5,915,000 

Total .....238,071,000 558,178,000 302,491,000 


It will be noted that the farm’reserve of 
corn is considerably less than half that of 
last year in the surplus states, and what 
is still more significant, is 64,000,000 bushels 
smaller than in 1895, which has heretofore 
stood: as the record for paucity of March 
corn stocks. 

The farm reserve of corn by states is re- 
ported as follows: 


FARM RESERVES OF CORN BY STATES. 


% Bushels % sushels 
NM -Zuccae 5,054,000 Mo ....20 12,707,000 
Pa@ o«edl 12,777,000 Kan 20 9,135,000 
Test. <..20 16,652,000 Neb ...22 25,982,000 
Ark ...20 4,098,000 N D...20 110,000 
Tenn ..28 12,663,000 S D....28 7,484,000 
‘WwW Va..30 4,087,000 Cal ...20 265,000 
ES s.ccte 16,527,000 Ore ...15 68,000 
© ~ss0008 28,222,000 Wash .18 50,000 
Mich ..38 14,819,000 Other .31 74,744,000 
Ind ...34 32,695,000 —=« —____—- 
| es 32 54,510,000 T’t’l..30.2 428,662,000 
Wis ...30 12,545,000 1901 ... 825,000,000 
Minn ..30 8,648,000 1900 ... 862,000,000 
Te asc inee 74,970,000 


OATS ON FARMS, 


The oats reserve is very small, and sets a 
new record both in percentage and aggre- 
gate amount held on farms. The consump- 
tion since harvest. has been upon a very 
liberal scale, and the reserve now held is 
not sufficient to maintain the same rate of 
consumption during the remainder of the 
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cereal year. The present farm stock of 
202,000,000 bushels must be drawn upon to 
the extent of at least 65,000,000 for seeding 
purposes, leaving but 137,000,000 bushels on 
farms for consumption, and carry over 
stocks during the time that must elapse 
before the new crop:ean.be available. Ex- 
ports are of course very small, due to high 
prices. 


FARM STOCES OF OATS, MARCH I, 


Bushels Bushels 
1902 ........202,000,000 1898 -- .- 291,000,000 
Nicci ss acticiats 299,000,000 1897 ........286,000,000 
1900 ....-...322,000,000 1896 ........415,000,000 
1899 ........281,000,000 1895 . . -254,000,000 


NEW YORK. 
Farmers and Agricultural Education. 








Farmers had their inning before. the 
finance committee at Albany last week rel- 
ative to their bill asking for an appropri- 
ation for a suitable building and etuip- 
ment at the agricultural college. Senator 
Slater, who introduced the bill, made a 
strong plea in its behalf. He showed clear- 
ly that the agricultural interests from the 
educational point of view had not been 
as liberally provided for as some members 
of the committee seemed to think. He 
ealled attention to the fact that not one 
cent of the appropriations made by New 
York for Cornell university at present could 
be used for general instruction in agricul- 
ture. He maintained that the statement 
recently made by Pres Schurman that the 
university was giving the state an equiv- 
alent of $250,000 per year in instruction was 
correct... He said that the present move- 
ment for a new agricultural hall is backed 
by farmers and is a distinctly farmers’ af- 
fair. He said they are demanding a build- 
ing in which agriculture could be taught 
in all its branehes. -In conclusion, he said, 
“Give the farmers of the state what they 
need. They have shown us clearly that 
their interests are suffering on account of 
lack of facilities for instruction along agri- 
cultural lines. It is our duty to give them 
this building and locate it where it will 
best serve their purpose.” 

Pres George T. Powell of the school of 
practical.agriculture and horticulture, and 
one of the best-known farmers and educa- 
tors in the state, maintained that the farm- 
ers are working at a great disadvantage 
on account of inadequate facilities fur- 
nished them for giving proper instruction 
along agricultural lines. He said he would 
give up farming if he could not avail him- 
self of the valuable information and in- 
struction given by the college of agricul- 
ture and experiment station, of the state. 
He made a strong plea in behalf of his 
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fellow farmers and urged upon the legisla- 
ture the necessity of meeting the present 
conditions promptly, as many farmers’ sons 
and daughters are seeking instruction along 
this line in other states because they do 
not have proper facilities in their own 
state. There is an increasing desire on the 
part of farmers for instruction and 
it is the duty of the lawmakers at Al- 
bany to meet present needs and demands. 
Farmers are a unit in their opinion that 
this building and equipment should be pro- 
vided at once. 

The agricultural press was represented 
by Prof W. G. Johnson and E. A. Callahan. 
Prof Johnson of American Agriculturist 
made a strong plea in behalf of the farm- 
ers of the Empire state. He called atten- 
tion to the present deplorable condition 
under which instructors in the college of 
agriculture are obliged to work, stating it 
is not in keeping with the dignity of this 
great state, comprised of nearly a quarter 
million farms. He said the agricultural 
college of New York has had a greater 
influence on agricultural education in this 
country than that of any other state, but 
owing to lack of buildings and facilities 
its success is greatly embarrassed at pres- 
ent. Other states were forging to the 
front with buildings and equipment that 
are inducing farmers’ sons and daughters 
to leave their home college and seek in- 
struction at other places where they can 
be better accommodated. The state had 
been liberal along certain lines and made 
special appropriations to help farmers meet 
agricultural conditions in general, but the 
purely educational side has been sadly neg- 
lected. The agricultural press of the state 
is a unit in opinion that there is pressing 
need for building and equipment where 
instruction in agriculture in every divi- 
sion can be taught. He maintained there 
should be no hesitancy on the part of the 
finance committee.in favorably reporting 
this bill at once. Farmers: all over the 
state are interested in the movement and 
desire fair play. 

The members of the finance committee 
were very courteous to the farmers’ rep- 
resentatives. Judging from the nature of 
some of the questions asked, some of the 
law makers were not thoroughly familiar 
with the work being done along educational 
lines at the college of agriculture. Every 
farmer in the state should keep at his 
senator and assemblyman with letters or 
telegrams until this bill is passed. There 
is no time to loose. The session will close 
next week. Give your representative no 
rest until he promises to support the farm- 
ers’ bill for their agricultural college. 


What the Albany Mill is Grinding. 


Although the session of the legislature is 
now nearing its close, only 100 bills have 
been signed. Those which relate to. agri- 
culture include an amendment of the law 
regarding fruit trees, proposed by the hor- 
ticultural interests, better known as the 
San Jose scale bill. Several importers of 
nursery stock in New York city are now 
trying to have this amended a second time. 
Fruit growers and nurserymen of the state 
are satisfied with the bill in its present 
form. C. M. Hooker of Rochester, George 
‘T. Powell of the school of practical horti- 
culture and agriculture, and Prof W. G. 
Johnsen of American Agriculturist ap- 
peared before the agricultural committee in 
Albany last week in defense of the present 
bill. The bob veal law as it now stands 
makes it unlawful to ship the carcass of a 
calf unless.a tag--is attached giving the 
name of the person who raised the calf, 
and that of the shipper. It prohibits any 
transportation company from carrying any 
ealf without such’a tag. The bill has be- 
come a law which requires that whenever 
persons riding horses or other animals shall 
meet on the highway they ‘shall-turn to 
the right of the center of the road, and that 
any carriage’or rider of a horse overtaking 
another, shall pass on the left side. The 
penalty for failure to comply with the law 
is a fine of $5, in addition to all‘ damages 
caused by such neglect or violation, which 
may be recovered by the injured party. 

Hereafter.the law will permit the board 
of supervisors of any county, by resolu- 
tion, to require the overseer of highways 
to make report to the commission of high- 
ways of all persons who have not worked 
out or commuted their highway assess- 
ment. The old law fixed September 1 as 
the only time .such report could be mage. 
The canal bill for the submission of the 
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question to the people of the state as to 
whether bonds for $31,000,000 shall be is- 
sued ‘to improve the canal is now before 
the senate. Upon this question the coun- 
try districts are a unit against any ex- 
penditure, and the cities irrespective of 
party seem to be equally united in its fa- 
vor. 

In the senate a movement has been made 
to cut the state beet sugar bounty. This 
proposes to reduce the bounty from one 
cent to one-half cent per pound, cutting 
the appropriation from $100,000 to $50,000, 
against $125,000 asked for by beet sugar 
interests. 


Nassau, Rensselaer Co, March 18—Several 


in this vicinity have begun sending their 
cream to the creamery. S. E. Williams 
takes the lead with 24 cows. It is the True 
Elgin creamery of Poestenkill, not the 
Brunswick creamery, as mentioned in a 
previous letter. It is conducted by Fisher 
Bros. The receipts for Jan were 27c p Ib, 
which was very satisfactory to patrons. 
The Nassau creamery will open for busi- 
ness April 1. The milk is furnished to the 
bottling works at present. 

Spokane, Montgomery Co, March 17— 
Considerable damage was done here by ice 
and high water. One house and barn 
crushed and inmates rescued from second 
story window. Roads are in bad condition. 
Prices of cows $35 to 50. Milk is bringing 
$1 p 100 lbs at the skimming station. 


Ghent, Columbia Co, March 17—Parties 


representing Bordens condensery, and pro- 
motors of a co-operative creamery to be 
located at Ghent depot, have been visiting 
farmers; neither party met with much 
success. The roads have been unusually 
muddy for so early in the spring. Some 
hay going to market at $12 to 13 for timo- 
thy, pressed. Cows not high. Horses high- 
er than a year ago. 


Broome, Schoharie Co, March 17—There 


have been several sales this spring. Cows 
have brought $18 to 35, sheep from 2 to 6. 
Butter has been in good demand at 18 to 
24c. Apples are scarce. Several changes on 
farms this spring; all are anxious to get 
near a creamery. O. M. Duncan has spent 
the winter in Va. Fodder is plentiful. 


Fruit Buds Sound—By a careful exam- 
ination of the fruit buds on the lake shore 
orchards of Niagara Co I find them in a 
strong and healthy condition. The Bart- 
lett pear and peach buds are not quite so 
abundant but enough to insure a good crop. 
During an experience of over 50 continu- 
ous years right here on.the shore of Lake 
Ontario, I have observed that as deep a 
covering of snow in fruit orchards from 
Dec to March, as we have this winter, 
rarely fails to insure a good fruit crop the 
following season.—[A. D. Pease, Niagara 
County. 

Catlin, Chemung Co, March 18—Roads 
are in bad ordér. Farmers find as the snow 
disappears from the fields that the frost 
has hurt grain and meadows greatly. Some 
have begun to gather sap. Stock has win- 
tered well. A good many farms to be let, 
more than usual. Hired help is scarce and 
higher than last year. 


Stony Creek, Warren Co, March 19— 
Farmers are making maple sugar. One 
farmer has bought a sugar evaporator, 
storage tank, 800 buckets and 1000 spouts 
which cost him all told $340. Elbert Van 
Auken, who willed his farm to his son, 
Perry, last fall, died at the home of his son 
Delbert, Feb 19. He was 84 years old and 
had been a farmer all his life. Potatoes 
are scarce and high here and apples are 
nearly all gone, except a few varieties like 
the Ben Davis. Cattle and sheep are win- 
tering fairly well considering the long, 
steady cold winter. 

Holland, Erie Cu, March 18—Farmers all 
busy making sugar. A number of changes 
among farm tenants this_ spring. Quite a 
number of auctions of stock and tools. 
Potatoes are selling for 62c and many are 
holding for higher price. Butter 28c p Ib, 
eggs 23c, hogs selling at 6% to 7%c, hay $8 
to 9. 

Clarendon, Orleans Co, March 18—Very 
warm weather in this section for the time 
of year. Farmers are busy getting up 
wood, making sugar and getting ready for 
spring work. A great many auctions are 
advertised this spring, more than usual. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


Many farmers are retiring from business. 
Anson Salisbury has bought the S. D. Cole- 
man farm of 50 acres. W. Russell bought 
the LeRoy farm recently. Eggs are more 
plentiful and prices are lower, l7c p doz. 
Butter scarce at 20c. Farmers are paying 
$23 to 25 p month for help. 

Ellenburg, Clinton Co, March 17—Quite 
a number of changes in farm tenants this 
spring. E. D. Eldred sold his farm to Ira 
McRiney and sold his farming tools and 
stock at auction. Cows sold for $30 to 40. 
Farm help is plentiful, wages 15 to 20 and 
board p month. Hay is not spending very 
well, but stock of all kinds looking well. 
Butter is worth 25c, potatoes 62c. 

Andes, Delaware Co, March 17—Frank 
Hall has bought the Elmer Hall farm on 
Hollister hill. G. C. Murted of Kortright 
recently bought the late George Fletcher 
farm on Palmer hill. 

Aurora, Erie Co, March 18—Winter grains 
as well as pasture and meadows have come 
through the winter in good shape. All kinds 
of tree and bush fruits are budded for large 
crops. Some farms have been sold for $15 
to 100 p acre. Farmers will put in a large 
acreage of corn. 

Afton, Chenango Co, March 18—Farmers 
are tapping’ sugar bushes. Roads are 
breaking up badly.. Cows are in less de- 
mand than usuzl at this time of year. Not 
much demand for hay. Seed oats will be 
high. Grain is dropping. Nearly everybody 
sells milk and not enough butter made for 
home use. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Smithtown, Suffolk Co, March 17—In the 
middle of Feb butter jumped from 28 to 
34c p Ib in 3 days. Most of the butter 
consumed here is the brick form and comes 
from Ill. Ice crop was unusually good. 
Many ornamental and fruit trees were 
broken by the weight of ice upon their 
branches in Feb. Frank Strong is shipping 
immense poles to be used in railway con- 
struction in New York city. An evaporat- 
ing plant, for vegetables, is to be started 
five miles from here at Ronkonkoma. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


New Brighton, Beaver Co, March 17—The 
winter brought more snow than for several 


years. Some real estate being offered but 
rather slow to sell. Much’ timber sold 
around here,this winter. Several silos built 
and filled last fall and more to be put up 
this season. This is a great dairy country 
and all are looking for the cheapest as well 
as the best feed. The Jersey: cow is the 
thing of the past here. For dairy purposes 
the Holstein is far more popular. Milk is 
retailing. readily at 8c p qt. Pork is high, 
bringing 8 to 9c p lb at present. 


Fawn Grove, York Co, March 19—We are 
just getting cleaned up from the effects 
of the terrible sleet storm. Orchards, shade 
trees, forest trees, telephone and telegraph 
lines are one common wreck. Damage in- 
calculable. Travel has been almost impos- 
sible. A greater number of sales than usual 
this spring. This is a dairy community, 
but some are quitting this spring and cows 
are selling low with feed scarce and ‘high. 
Some tobacco sales reported at 6 to’ 8%c. 
Probably .a larger ‘acreage planted the 
coming season. Very little plowing done 
yet. Wheat looks very badly. Considerable 
building going on. Farmers in good heart 
generally.—[T. W. B. 


Pine Grove, Schuylkill Co, March 17—In 


the best agricultural districts, where grain 
growing has been practiced for generations, 
complaints are heard on all sides about the 
price of wheat in particular and the losses 
sustained by depreciation in farm values. 
Many of the most desirable farms near 
the centers of business are owned by those 
who accumulated fortunes in other pur- 
suits, or’ such as inherited wealth, so that 
tenant. farming is on the increase. This 
returns small interest to the owners and 
a@ precarious existence, with plenty of hard 
work to the tenant. In consequence of 
these conditions the planting of fruit trees, 
constructing of silos and raising of soiling 
crops are neglected, and the old methods 
continued with the hope for improved con- 
ditions from one year to the next. The 
losses sustained during the winter from 








successive floods, washing and gullying 
fields, loss of fertility in the washing away 
of fine soil and vegetable matter and wash- 
ing of manure from exposed barnyards is 
everywhere evident. The loss sustained in 
destroyed property, bridges: washed away, 
etc, while very large, is not to be compared 
with the damage to fields and the other 
losses sutained by farmers, which is sel- 
dom mentioned and often not realized. 


Trolley Lines and Freight—American 


Agriculturist of March 8 quotes the secre- 
tary of the commonwealth as saying that 
the street railway companies in Pa have no 
right to carry packages, farm products or 
any other kind of freight. This may be the 
law, but the fact is that there are two lines 
running out from York to smaller towns, 
over which merchants ship’ merchandise 
and York consumers and dealers receive 
large quantities of milk and other produce. 
{John Franklin Crowell. 


Falilsdale, Wayne Co, March 18—The re- 
cent flood did much damage along the Del- 
aware, especially at Cochecton. A new 
iron bridge costing $20,000 will replace the 
wooden one as soon as possible. A church 
at Cochecton, several fine houses, one 
schoolhouse and several barns and smaller 
buildings were carried away. The damage 
at Honesdale was not as great, but consid- 
erable loss was sutained. No loss in this 
immediate vicinity. Maple sugar season 
opened here March 10. Fallsdale cream- 
ery, which has been closed for two months, 
begins operations at once. Veal calves are 
selling to shippers at 5%c, butter has 
dropped to 28c, eggs to 25c, pork keeps up to 
8c, beef 7 to 8c. 

South Delmar, Tioga Co, March 17—The 
winter has been severe. Much hay has been 
delivered at $10 p ton; a few holding for bet- 
ter prices. A number of farms are offered 
for sale at 20 to 30 pacre. Petitions are out 
for free mail routes in South Delmar. No 
apples for sale. Corn and oats. scarce. 
Many dairymen buying western feed. 


Edgely, Bucks Co, March 18—Heavy 
floods have done much damage in this sec- 
tion, tearing out roads and fences and fill- 
ing cellars. The sleet storm of Feb 21 was 
a record breaker. Old apple orchards al- 
most ruined. Wheat in general does not 
look well in this section. The fall did not 
suit it. Farmers here have been getting 30 
to 35 bus to the acre; it does not look that 
Way now. 

Lawsville Center, Susquehanna Co, 
March 18—Many families living on the hills 
were shut in- for days this winter on ac- 
count of snowdrifts. Hundreds of cords of 
4-ft wood run down Valley pike on sleighs 
to Corbett’s acid factory and sold for $3 p 
cord. Fodder and grain in good demand. 
Hay $10 in barn, corn meal 1.35 p 100 Ibs, 
bran 1.10, butter 26c, potatoes 75c p bu. 


Newton Hamilton; Mifflin Co, March 18— 


The deepest snow fell March 5. Farmers 
have not done much around here this win- 
ter. There -will be many sales this spring. 
It has been a very hard winter on grain 
and wheat is not looking well on account 
of being sown late. Stock is wintering 
well. Farmers have plenty of feed to see 
them through. Horses $75 to 150, cows 25 
and up, butter 25c, eggs 20c. 

NEW JERSEY. 

West Amwell, Hunterdon Co, March 17— 
An ice storm did thousands of dollars dam- 
age here, four and five-year-old peach trees, 
suffering the most damage. All trees, apple, 
pear, cherry,’ shade and forest trees were 
damaged. A fierce snow and hail storm 
raged March 5 with wind: blowing a gale. 
It will cost many dollars and much hard 
labor to mend the roads. Fields are 
badly washed and many grain fields are 
ruined. 

Whippany, .Morris Co, March 17—Snow 
has helped to protect grain and the fields 
seeded early are in good condition. Good 
cows bring from $50 to 60, springers from 
10 to 20. Calves bring good prices. Prime 
timothy is selling in barns for 16, rye straw 
16, potatoes scarce at 1.25 p bu, corn on ear 
1.20 p bu, oats 1.40 p bu, fresh eggs 32c and 
are not over plentiful. 


Kingwood, Hunterdon Co, March 17— 
Trees broken by a recent ice storm, mean- 
ing heavy losses to those having young 
orchards. Farmers feed malt or beer 
Malt or beer 





grains to their milch cows. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


grains are 35c, p 100, ordinary feed $1.30. 
Eggs are becoming more plentiful, they 
bring from 25 to 30c p-s doz. Butter is 
worth from 24 to 27c p lb, creamery but- 
ter excepted. Apples very scarce and high, 
also Irish potatoes. Owing to drouth last 
season the oat crop was very short. The 
grain is very light in weight. 

Elmer, Salem Co, March 18—Milk at 
creameries $1 p 100 Ibs, butter 32c, hogs $6.50 
p 100 d w, pigs six weeks old 4 each, calves 
6c p Ib. 


DELAWARE. 


Sweet Potatoes for Delaware—Red sweet 
potatoes are not grown in Del for com- 
mercial purposes. Extra Early Carolina 
is a good variety; so is Yellow Nansemond, 
but Big Item Jersey is grown.to a greater 


extent than all others put together. It is 
of good quality, a strong grower, heavy 
yielder of finely colored potatoes. Yet it 


has its faults. It has a tendency to grow 
too large, but this can be overcome in a 
measure by close planting, 12 to 13 inches 
in row and rows 36 inches. It does not 
seem to be quite as good a keeper as some 
other varieties. Judging from an expe- 
rience of eight years with this variety, I 
consider it greatly the most profitable 
variety we can grow in Delaware. Wheth- 
er our soil is better adapted to it than 
to others, I am unable to say. The culti- 
vation of sweet potatoes has more than 
doubled in Delaware in the last five years. 
Owing to high prices I am quite sure the 
acreage will again be extended. From 
April 1 to 10 is the time here for bedding 
sweets for main crop. For early crop they 
should be bedded in March. Fire heat is 


used here almost entirely for growing 
plants. I consider it much better than 
manure. The Manure can be used more 


profitably for other purposes.—[John - J. 
Rosa, Kent County, Del. 


MARYLAND. 
The Agricultural College Appropriation. 





There is considerable opposition to -the 
measure asking for a state appropriation 
for the Maryland agricultural college. In 
a recent letter to a prominent member of 
the legislature from one of the leading 
farmers of the state the following state- 
ment is made: “The income now enjoyed 
by the agricultural college is an immense 
one. The national government and _ the 
state make splendid contributions, the fer- 
tilizer control is very profitable. The total 
from all resources -approximates $75,000 
(this should be $90,000). The returns, so far 
as educating young men toward agricul- 
ture, are very meager, the bulk of the stu- 
dents being in literary or scientific and 
not in. agricultural classes, the institution 
thus competing with other schools and 
colleges of the state and the bearers of 
diplomas going generally into the profes- 
sions. Yet the law requires that the lead- 
ing object shall be to teach such branches 
of learning as are related to agriculture 
and mechanic arts. An out of place pre- 
paratory department for boys of tender age 
and of a grade of country schools, makes 
over one-fourth of the total attendance, 
necessarily taking up that much space and 
absorbing funds claimed to be so greatly 
needed for the specific objects of the 
college.”’ 

Maryland farmers should take a. firm 
stand and demand the proper recognition 
of their rights in. the. reorganization 
and management of the agricultural college 
and experiment station. Farmers’ affairs 
should be managed by. men who are direct- 
ly interested in agriculture, and not in state 
or national politics. The sooner political 
influences are eliminated from educational 
institutions in any state all parties con- 
cerned will be better off. 


Prospects on Kent Island—There is a 
Baltimore representative on Kent “Island, 
Md, who is trying to get farmers to con- 
tract-tomatoes at $8 p ton. The company 
agrees to pay all freight, furnish baskets 
and pay farmers at the end of each week. 
Farmers have to deliver the tomatoes at 
the sta or at- the steamboat wharf on the’ 
island. I consider this a good offer if the 
firm is all right. I can’t see why some 
good company or enterprising man _ don’t 
start a tomato cannery here among the 
farmers. We have 130 farms on Kent Island 
ranging from 50 to 311 acres each. It is as 
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good land as can be found in the county. 
We have a daily steamboat to Baltimore 
during the summer and now the Queen 
Anns railroad is nearly ready for service. 
When completed, about June 1, it will give 
us a boat twice a day to Baltimore the 
year around.—[Nathan Smith. 


Washington Co—We have had a hard 
winter and it still lingers, but at no time 
has the mercury gone below the danger 
line. Therefore fruit buds are all right. 
In 1900 our old; peach trees yielded a gross 
income of $2500. I was agreeably surprised. 
Last year we had about one-third of a 
crop and they yielded 800. Our fence-over 
apple trees are doing finely. There are 
thousands of miles of just such ~ waste 
fence rows in this county that could be 
made profitable.—[J. A. R. 


Harford Co—At Darlington, canners are 


offering an advance of 5c p bu over last 
year’s price for tomatoes. The price this 
year is 25c p bu or $8 p ton, while last year 
20c p bu was paid. Contracts are now bes 
ing closed. The acreage will be increased, 


Cigar Leaf Tobacco Markets. 


The condition of roads has impeded 
travel] so that but few sales are reported 
the past fortnight in the Onondaga dis- 
trict of New York. Prices hold firm. J. 
W. Upson has been looking for light, 
leafy binders. Trading is very quiet in the 
big flats district. Numerous sales have 
been made in Pennsylvania but there 
has been no spirited buying. In Ohio, 
sales are being made daily of the 1901 Zim- 
mer Spanish around 8 to 10 cents in 
Darke county, seedleaf 5 to 6 cents. 
The winter has been so cold and dry, strip- 
ping is greatly delayed. Ohio growers are 
interested in any changes that may be’ 
made in import duty rates on cigar leaf, 
believing if rates are reduced, low prices 
will be paid by packers for domestic crops. 

Wisconsin tobacco is moving steadily 








and at full values. A big acreage will be 
planted this year. All interest in New 
England centers in shade grown leaf. In- 


corporated stock growers will raise most of 
it, or contract it out among growers. A 
few growers, however, will raise it experi- 
mentally on their own account. Great dis- 
satisfaction has been general among grow- 
ers at delivery as packers insist on docking 
contract prices heavily. But very few re- 
ceive full contract price. 


Additional Live Stock Markets. 
At Buffalo, cattle firm at higher prices. 


Receipts Monday of this .week 110 cars. 
Best steers sold at $6.50@6.65 p 100 Ibs, 
butchers and native stock stronger at 4.50 
@5.85, bulls firmer at 3.25@4.85, oxen 3.75 
@5.50, stockers and feeders stronger, best 
feeders 4.75@5, fresh cows slightly firmer. 
Veal calves steady at 5@7.75. Hogs active 
at firm prices. Receipts Monday of this 
week 95 double decks. Best hogs 6.60, mixed 
grades 6.45@6.50, yorkers 6.20@6.40, pigs 6.05 
@6.15. Sheep and yearlings strong, lambs 
lower. Best lambs 6.65@6.75, fair to good 
6.45@6.55, culls 4.50@6.25, mixed «sheep 6.35 
@5.50, culls 3.75@5, wethers 5.50@5.75, good 
yearlings 5.75@6, tops 6.25. Receipts Monday 
of this week 110 double decks. 
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Milk Producers Should Brace Up. 


Ff, H. BUNNELL, SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY, PA. 


I found at the route union meeting last 
fall that all sections of the F S M PA that 
tried to carry out the plans proposed by 
the officers of the association, were getting 
better prices for their milk than those that 
did not. There are several co-operative 
creameries in the territory of the Lehigh 
route union, and sorry to say most of them 
are idle, which can only be accounted for 
by the lack of confidence that farmers 
have in one another, and in the heedless 
slipshod manner which many of them at- 
tend to their business. In this immediate 
vicinity we have a first-class creamery 
standing idle with its owners and should- 
be patrons selling their milk at a nearby 
station all the past season for much less 
money than co-operative creameries all 
around us have paid their patrons besides 
giving them their skimmilk back. We are 
in the 32-cent zone and the price paid for 
milk at this place is the exchange price, 
less freight and ferriage and 20 cents per 
ean for station handling, until October 1. 
Since then 10 cents per can for station 
handling, other things the same, we are 
now receiving $1.24 per can. 

I think it would pay us much better to 
open our creamery for at least five months 
in the year than to sell milk all the time. 
In fact, if every creamery in the F SM P-A 
territory were opened April 1, it would be 
a great blessing to the country, as it would 
withdraw all. the surplus milk from the 
market, enable the farmers to make some 
pork ofr home consumption, start some 
calves that are much needed to Be raised 
for beef cattle, and make some butter for 
home use. The farmers vf this station 
alone actually use over 4000 pounds of but- 
ter, which they are buying and as a rule 
paying more tHan market price for it. I 
think we had better reduce our dairies and 
raise all the grain we need on our own 
farms. Better pay a little more for labor 
and if needs be some fertilizer, than to 
send so much of our milk checks after 
western grain. We are in the midst of a 
hard winter with feed very high, perhaps 
it would be best to dry up every cow that 
did not pay for her feed and keep her as 
cheaply as possible until she can be turned 
on grass. This might help a little in two 
ways, it would help shorten the quantity 
of milk, and so help the price, while it 
would directly help in the matter of buying 
feed. 


Notes From Milk Producers. 


Milk shippers at Lock No 3 are getting 
20 cents per gallon for all towns south of 
Pittsburg in Monongahela valley. City 
price 18 cents. We have no creameries 
here or condenseries. Bran is worth $26 per 
ton, corn chop $35, oil meal $30, loose hay 
$16. Cows are not producing: the quantity 
of milk they did last winter. We had a 
very wet summer here. Hay doesn’t seem 
to have right strength. I think prospect for 
summer will be good, as shippers will get 
15 cents per. gallon, a fair price for milk. 
Shippers of avestern Pennsylvania and Ohio 
have formed a milk shippers’ association. 
It is a good thing for the producers. Stock 
looking well. Farmers are feeding bran, 
corn meal, brown meal and oil meal to 
re L. McKinney, Allegheny County, 

a. 

I have fed about 25 tons of sugar: beet 
pulp to milch cows recently. This was pur- 
chased at the Binghamton beet sugar fac- 
tory at 50 cents per ton. The freight to 
my place was $1 per ton, thus making the 
material cost $1.50 per ton delivered. I 
keep it in a bin in the basement of my 
barn. I feed about four quarts per cow at 
each feed twice a day. This was mixed 
with other ground feed and seemed to in- 
crease the flow of milk. I believe it is an 
economic feed at not over $2 per ton. It 
will keep 30 days and perhaps longer in 
the silo. It must be kept where it will not 
freeze. I do not think I will continue feed- 
ing it, as it is now in the hands of middle- 
men and the price will be too high.—[E. L. 
Snyder, Schoharie County, N Y. 

The winter price of milk for past two 
years has been 36 to 37 cents per 8% quart 
can delivered at depot in Boston, producers 
receiving 6 to 12 cents less, depending on 
distance from market and commission al- 
lowed to contractors. For December, Janu- 
ary and February last the price was raised 
to 40 cents. Ata preliminary conference 
last week in Boston, between the directors 
of the N E M P U and the contractors. the 








MILK FARMING 


farmers asked 35 cents straight for summer 
milk. The contractors suggested 33 cents 
with a clause that farmers should not vary 
over 30% between any two months or they 
would prefer the old surplus clause. The 
directors of the union were disgusted and 
moved to adjourn until. March 28, so as to 
strike on April 1 if their demands were not 
acceded to. At the contractors’ request, 
however, the conference adjourned to a 
later date. 

The present prices for dairy feeds at 
Plainsboro, N J, are as follows: Bran $22 
per ton, gluten $27, cottonseed meal $30, corn 
meal $28, hay $13.50. We soil our herd en- 
tirely, so would not desire to give any ad- 
vice on spring feeding before pastures be- 
come mature. Our herd consists of nearly 
300 cows. We feed ensilage winters and 
soil summers.—{H. W. Jeffers, Middlesex 
County, N J. 


Notes from Dairymen. 


Farmers are feeding bran and hominy. 
Some are feeding corn and oats of their 
own raising. Many of them have silos and 
are feeding ensilage. There are 36 patrons 
at our station and 20 have silos. There 
has not been as much feed bought this 
winter on account of high prices as last 
year. There is not anything’ being done in 
regard to spring feeding. Farmers have 
put up a butter factory and are preparing 
to operate it about April 1. It is a nice 
plant with all fixtures, including icehouse. 
It cost about $6000. I think there has been 
much accomplished by the F S MP A 
and will be more in the future, although 
some have lost interest in the association. 
There is a milk station about 1% miles 
below our plant, operated by the Empire 
state dairy company. There has been a 
man from New York city up here trying to 
buy milk for next summer. Just what 
success he has had I have not learned. 
Mr Katze of Brooklyn owns the station 
and will operate it in the spring.—[M. C. 
Malleson, Chenango County, N Y. 

This section is well supplied with can- 
ning factories. There are four within six 
miles of my farm, two of which put up 
large silos, filling them with pea vines, 
corn husks, etc, and are selling this ensil- 
age to our dairymen at $1.50 to $2 per ton. 


There was aiso a large increase in the 
number of farm silos in this vicinity, thus 
making our dairymen .more independent 
as to the expensive mill feeds. A few 
longheaded -and forehanded ones put in 
early in the season a supply of brans, cot- 
tonseed meal, corn meal, etc. I do not 
think there will be near the amount of 
feed purchased this coming spring that 
there usually is.—[J. W. Goodell, Madison 
County, N Y. 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange price re- 
mains at 8c p qt net to the shipper and 
city dealers say the outlook is good. The 
Ramsdell line of steamers is again bring- 
ing milk down the Hudson river from New- 
burg. and the weekly receipts show a 
marked increase, but dealers say the sur- 
plus was not heavy. West of the Hudson 
the platform milk brought an average of 
$1.50 p can of 50 qts, the demand being 
good. 

During Feb revised official figures show 
the N Y Central (long haul) carried 109,635 
eans of milk, and 3479 cans of cream. 

The receipts of milk.and cream in 40- 
quart cans, including bottled milk, at the 
various distributing points in and near the 
city for the week ending March 15, were as 
follows: 

Fluid 
milk 
30,930 
West Shore ..... : 11,187 
Ontario Wines tae cdhee «ae 
Lackawanna 34,110 
IN Y Cent (long haul).. 27,575 
N Y Cent (Harlem).... 
Susquehanna 
Lehigh Valley.......... 
New Haven ......... 
Homer Ramsdell Line.. 
Other sources 


Cond’ns’d 
Cream milk 
1,293 -~ 
857 818 
1,614 
525 
675 
110 
518 


ore 





6,189 
884 
5,747 


4,659 


818 
117 
535 
1,898 


Total receipts.........185,073 
Daily average ........ 26,439 
Last week ............184,449 
Last year . 73,603 


Farmers’ Votes Count.—Every letter, 
card or telegram sent to Albany in behalf 
of the agricultural college building is a 
vote for bettering farm life. 

















RUNNING FOR 
AN EXPERT. 


Did you ever have to send ‘‘ post 
haste’’ to town for an expert to get 
that harvester to cut a swath with- 
out balking, or incur vexatious delays 
from breakages, when every moment 
meant money? 


USE A DEERING 
AND AVOID IT. 


The successful operation of any Deer- 
ing Harvester is not contingent upon 
the condition of the crop. ery re- 
quirement of harvesting meets with 
satisfactory, profitable fulfillment iu 


THE DEERING IDEAL 
LINE OF HARVESTERS. 


It will pay you to investigate. 


DEERING HARVESTER CO. - 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


World’s Greatest Manufacturers of 


Binders, Headers, Mowers, Reapers, 
Corn Binders, Corn Shockers, Huskers 
and Shredders, Rakes, Twine, Oil. 











THE MERIT of YEARS 


attaches to this roofing. It is 
known and used in every sec 
tion of the whole country. 


FIRE, WIND and 
WATER PROOF, 


le and low in price. Be- 
soft and pliable, it is easy 
tand lay. Exposure makes 


to 
eshardassiate. Send for Sam and Oircular. 
Tut A-F.SWAN CO.” [10 Nassua Sa. NEW YORK, 











$5 GE 2 conte $0 sen — i 
e aso- fy 
Webster Mine Engine 

atfull power. Ideal engine § 
for grinding, shelling, cutting = jefe 


BFy staal (oct eatimntad) ba pr - 
fully ‘We cond ou 
Ulesirsed engine catalogue fee, 
1076W. 15th Stree CHICAGO, 




















Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 


CIRCULATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


a 





oa 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
dogs and live stock of all ds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetab es, help or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
tell or buy 
THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 
ogry must be received Friday to 
in of the _followi wing... ona 
“FARMS FOR SALE” or 'O RENT” will not ac- 
cepted at the above rate, oo will be charged at the 
regular rate of sixty cents per line each insertion, to 
go on another page, 
THE RATE for_the “‘Farmers’ Exchange’’ advertising is 
y, five cents a Wword each insertion. 
ress 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York.) 


guarantee insertion 
Advertisements of 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


SEED FOCASY FARM—Smith’s, Manchester, N 
Choice Carmans, $2.75, choice seconds $2.25; Earlies, % 
barrel; 30 leading Tastetied, best clover, timothy, star oats; 
1000 bushels Yellow Dent, White Cap, Snow _Dent, 8- rowed 
ellow and white corn an; ras eg t Barred Rocks; 

hills Evergreen corn mailed, li % hills, postage, 5c; 
2 samples free, which shall I *mail’ you? 


SECOND CROP > Va seed potatoss— Having secured a 
stock of this seed last fall, I offer party, Rose and 
Crown Jewels at $4 per 3-bushel barrel. his seed is 
O K and in good condition; it is pronounced by all 
who have us it to be superior to northern-grown 
seed, Address CHAS BLACK, Hightstown, N J. 








ENDURANCE and World’s Superior, the best late po- 
tatoes for yield and quality; 75 new varieties to sell in 
small lots; Early White Cap Dent corn, White Iona _ oats; 


choice Cheshire boars, sows and pigs. ED S&S HILL, 
Peruville, N Y. E 








SURE- BEARING PLUMS, big berries, hardy peaches, 
big sweet chestnuts, giant asparagus, from most profitable 
fruit farm in America; free catalog E'S best money- 
making trees and plants. J. L South Glaston- 
bury, Ct. 


AROOSTOOK seed Rotatess. Over fifty varieties; send 
for catalog explaining how I give my patrons the benefit 
of full-car freight rates, in heated cars, on their small 
individual orders, P. H. REED, Fort Fairfield, Me. 


SEED sweet potatoes—No 1 seed of Jersey Yellow and 
Red at $1.25 or bushel; $3 per barrel of full three bush- 
els; all securely packed to earry safely in paper-lined bar- 
rels. Address "CHAS BLACK, Hightstown, N J. 


WHITE Belgian oats; 
variety; two bu or more, 
selected $1.20. bu; sacks 
Route No i, Mansfield, O. 

TREES—One dollar’s 
gy | varieties now; 
log. Cc, asone. 
bevati: shed 35 years. 


ASPARAGUS PLANTS; Fairtield strawberry, the 

money maker, nearly a week earlier than Michael’s 

ee circulars freee STANTON B. COLE, Bridgeton, 
J. 











not a novelty but a_ well-tested 
75c per bu; Gold Crosse corn, 
free. W. L. MORTHLAND, 





worth up at wholesale prices. 
spring payment. 80-page cata- 
Wholesale Nurseries, Dansville, N Y¥. 








EXCELSIOR strawberry pent, $2 per 1000; Paimetto 
Asp, $2.25; easegen chestnuts 40¢c each; California Privet, 
fruit trees, etc. SAMUEL C. DeCOU, Moorestown, N J. 


SEED POTATOES—Carman No 3, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Mills Endurafice; first-class, well sorted, good size; write 
for prices. (©, é MAXSON, Little Genesee, N Y. 





FARMERS’ 





EGGS AND POULTRY. 


BROODERS thet A A orery healthy chick intrusted to 
their care are a by every practical poultryman. 
The 5 ue outdoor ys does this, Prices a 
$11. Send for our catalog and learn more about them. 
UNIQUE INCUBATOR & BROODER Co, Clinton, _N J. 


DO, YOU WANT eggs for hatching at a reasonable 
rice? No one’s stock is better than ours, and we have 
hite Wyandots, Barred. Plymouth Rocks, Rhode Island 
Reds, Ayreebary ‘and Mammoth Pekin ducks, Homer and 
White Fantail pigeons. MONRO BROS, Cranbury, N J. 


POULTRY paper, illustrated, 20 pag 25 cents per 
year. Four months’ trial 10 cents. ample free. 64- 
age . a ae! free yeasy S 

alone, cents. Ca o oult: ree. 
POULTEY ADVOCATE, ~ Y Ry ed 


90 VARIETIES choice poultry eggs, also 
Belgian hares. Incubator eggs $10 per 1 
choice stock to offer. Remedies, information and 
in colored 60 page book, 10c mailed. J, A. BE 
Telford, Pa. 


FINE Buff Plymouth Rocks, Hawkins strain; get the 
new breed | win the rizes and lay the gs; a fine 
booklet free. J. G. STAUFFER, Palmyra, 3 ; 
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Always 
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LIVE STOCK. 
FOR SALE—Je marked, 
registered Jersey Dah ‘eal calves —— = eighteen 
mont old, fine viduals, by. Cra “ol iver. 


meadow No 51936, eae of 31 first Rrerage ‘fat 
some of the best cows in our tne, fat fest ot 


herd at creamery last ear, lbs butter; 
ES pawhuy Hb Fovetonie® 


write for prices, 
i: - 
SHORTHORN bull calves, comprising | blood of win- 





ners in milking and butter’ contests umbian exposi- 
bm Konus L- pt pF 4 yt = 
LINCOLN WELLES, Wyalusing, Pa. ae 


"JACKS—Raise mules and get rich; 82 fine la : 
Limes 16 “hands high, ood .~ mes and 





mousy: y barga also a fine A yor 
ee ain; write for KREE KLER'S- 
est Elkton, Prebl a => STIACK 





OR experimental honk = we TILMAN. 3 Poletti. 
earn ow ng offspring the 

him for circular. Success guaranteed, Yo 
months before paying. 


KENTUCKY aluminum stock jobel. the best, lightest, 
most secure, easiest put on 4 sheapeet ‘or 
scription and samples address F, H. betel Winches- 


You may use it 18 
































SINGLE COMB Buff Leghorns exclusively; they ter, Ky. 
bred_to the latest standard requirements; $1 per 15, $5 
per 100 eggs. T. J. WALP, Quakertown, Pa, SHORTHORS BULLS, large lish Berkshire ser- 
vice boars; hite Plymouth Roe cockerels, Pekin 
BAKRED Plymouth Rocks, fine breeding cockerels and | ducks $1 apiece EDWIN GARDNER, Route 2, Sa- 
pullets, bred from _ Pittsburg winners, $2 to $3 each; cir- lem, O, 
cular. WARRICK BROS, Washington, Ra 
- HOG ge i preventive and aad 8 ae gare ; if not, nt 
RHODE ISLAND REDS—-# d lific, -bred, | JOUr money oan or imon 
frtclase stock; for esas to S Hardy, prolific, farm-bred, | 2oert. "wanted. THE FORRESTER GO, Dothan ala 
nen iddictown, B I. JERSEYS—St Lambert and Combination. For sale: 
ROSE COMB White | Leghorns, soft laying strain, | §,,COW%, 12 heifers, 2 bulls, 8. . NIVIN, Landen- 
26 eggs, Be hatch guaran 3a a Wyandots, R I rE, 
Reds: "E. JONES, North Hartland, LARGE Yorkshire hogs, best est quality, choicest breeding; 
BEST STRAINS 8 C W Leghoms and Butt Ley poms: SS ee ee ere 0 Bs 
eges, $1 per 15, per aran ertile. O ANGORA goats, pairs, trios or males; shi - 
D. SIOWELL, lackcreek, HY: where. HUGHES & CO; Hastings, Tex. ant 
BEST a 2 Wyandot cockerels in United States, low AUGUST Cheshire RCB and, R I Red cockerels, 
: from best ms, $1 sitting, 100 s. JO- 12 to $3. 8. irre Mal 
Berit Gx GATES, Westboro, 'M. Mass. ‘. * = : = psn costo 
JACKS—Inclose 2cent stamp for catalog. W. E. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS, ihe farmers’ fowl; our 30 | KNIGHT, Nashville, Tenn. 
anys, offer: eggs $1,50, $3.50 per 100; circular, WA- 
OIT F ARM, faquoit, Mass. MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 





EGGS for hatching, 13 for 50 cents; Barred Plymouth 





Rocks, Brown horns, White Seabees, Address J, 8. 
MORRISON, Pulaski, N Y. 
RHODE ey REDS. White Wyandots; e gs. $1.50 


15, $6 100, $50 1 ER T. 
Delivery, ‘offerd, N Pu 


TWO GIRLS hatch 2183 chickens; 
new system beats incubators; booklet free. 
DY, Morrisonville, [lL 


BARRED Plymouth Rocks; exclusively choice, 
ous stock; es 24 $1, 15; $1.75, 30; $4, 100. B. H, 
Spring Hill, 


EGGS reduced, 
gieg free. MOD 
way, N J. 
EGGS—13 for $1, 
great layers, best strains. L. 

mington, Del, 


EGGS—White Wyandots. and 8c each; Parred, Rocks, 
4c each, GILBER LEFEVRE. Water Mill, L I 


on from best varieties thoroughbred poultry, 15, $1; 


HUAGLAN ‘Rural 





one woman 2496; 
FR GRUN- 





vigor- 
CKLEY, 





1 per 13; ducks, turkeys, chickens; cat- 
L DAIRY AND POULTRY FARM, 





Barred Rocks only; large, vigorous, 
8S. TOWNSEND, Wil- 











, $2; catalog. H, K. MOHR, Quakertown, Pa. 
LEGHORN EGGS—Standard bred stock, 13 for §$L 


WHITE LEGHORN HINDS, Montrose, 


BAN aS, S$ STRAIN Barred Rocks, 
$. A. M. CLARKE, Clark’s Falls, C 


CHOICE White Plymouth Rock eggs oe hatching; $1 
for 1. EZRA MILLER, Landisville, Pa 


ra. 
fee 15, $1; 100, 











SMALL fruit plants, fruits trees, etc; strawberry, 
ape and other small fruit plants and fruit trees; sen 
fr price list to CHAS BLACK, Hightstown, N J, 


NORTHERN seed potatoes; special 
over: soy beans, Canada as, spel 
EVANS, West Branch, Mich, 


POTATOES—New Hampshire No 1, round; my_seed 
pure; stock limited; write for prices, W. H. REED, 
Clifton Springs, N » A 





"perth on z bu and 
DW E. 





POULTRY and ia reasonable; write for catalog. 


BROOKSIDE FAR Nelson, Pa. 


SINGLE COMB Brow Leghorns, 
BOYCE, Archdale, N. Y. 


BARRED Plymouth Rocks—Eggs $1 per 15. D. KINGS.- 
LEY, West Andover, O. 


BUFF’ ROCK and Wyandot 
FIELD, Somers, Ct. 





13 eggs $1. E. E, 














eggs; few cockerels. 





60-DAY sweet potato, earliest, 
best keeper in America; circular free. J. B. 
Eatontown, N 


greatest cropper and 
JOHNSON, 





SEED UA'TS—American Wonder, oe & te {ny 
at yielders, 75c per bushel, F O A 2. & fs LEY, 
eneva, N Y. 





ears old, choice 


ASPARAGUS ROOTS, one and two 
ARTER, Black- 


stock from French seed. MATHIS & 
ville, 8 C. 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH seed potatoes; handsome 
stock: %ce bushel ARTHUR NORTHROP, Cullen, 








FOR SALE—1000 pounds yellow onion seed for growin 
sets; for prices write ‘to JOHN REPP, Glassboro, N : 


FOR SALE—Planting potatoes, white, smooth stock; 
also two young sable collie dogs. LEE PARK, ne 0: 


IMPROVED Banner White beans; insect proof, pro! 4 
yielder, best market beans. GEO SHEER, Fairville’ N 


GINSENG—Booklet, _all about this money-making 
plant, 3c stamp. C. D. NUSBAUM, Jonesboro, Ill. 


ANTS—Giant pansies and mammoth verbenas, doz, 
se ig FR “NE DANLEY, Florist, Macomb, Ill, 


“BEST varieties seed potatoes, corn, oats and buckwheat, 
EXCELSIOR STOCK FARM, ‘Waterloo, N Y. 


“PALMETTO” Aeparpeds roots, choice stock, G. R. 
HAINES, Medford, 


FOR SALE—Rhubarb roots. 
Post Creek, N Y. 


20,00 BLACK Diamond raspberry sets. 
rte N Y. 























F. M. FERENBAUGH, 


E. RASCH, 





BARRED Rock REID BURT, Mel- 
rose, 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 


cockerels $1. 





BEAUTIFUL collie _ puppies; rents exceedingly intel- 
ligent, trained, regist ARTHUR HUTCHINSON, 
ron, Ct. 





FOR SALE—Scotch collies, magnificently bred. A. J. 
BENEDICT, Woodworth, Wis. 


BELGIAN hares for sale; prices reasonable, LEON 
SPENCER, Corry, Pa. 


— WANTED. 








qr gardeners, 


WANTED— Managers, creame’ 
men, etc. We represent employers from Maine to Ca 
fornia, who 


want competent men_with good references. 
KUKAL AGExCY, Durham, H. 











NTED—Y men to learn tel Positions 
PEE n my atalog free. SUPERIN NEENDENT: Tele- 
graph School, Lebanon, Pa. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
WANTED—At $40 r month and ex paid; a 
few good salesmen to’ take orders 7 trees, ah shrubs and 
vines, Address, with references, D, H. PATTY, Nursery- 
man, Geneva, N Y. 





d expenses to th. rigs to 
Fy Compound. SAVELLE MFG CO, 
Kan, 


“WE PAY $20.4 peck se 
introduce our Po 
Dept 18, Parsons, 





VOSS Combination Cultivator and Horse Hoe—This 
machine is a _ reversible be = draws over the row 
instead tween; also will drill, cover and hill w 
oo and enables the farmer to do away with a 
and hoeing; a for descriptive pode: D. Cc. VO 
Gloucester, Mas 


ENGINES, boilers, sawmills, 
wood splitters; second: hand machinery 
your wants. F. W. BOYDEN, — 


TSLEP BONES for sale; sixteen 
ments in good condition; price low. Wate “CLARENCE 
&. LATHAM, Porter’s Corners, N Y. 


farm fence and wire, at jowest rices, ° 
ont FENCE CO, Smithville, oO. = = 


fANLOVE Self-Opening Gate Co. Catalog. . Milton, 
Dy 





yostwerking wed hinery 
specialty : write 














COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commnionion house in A ee established 


1838. Butter, c ~o * dressed calves, 
game, 7 ee etc, FF Woop Wal 302 Greenwich 


» 2 





CABBAGE, potatoes galons, beans, hay, straw, poui; 
viladelphis. Es: 











try and produce, GIBBS BRO, 'Ph 
tablished 

POULTRY, . apples, potatoes; highest ices, T. 
J. HOOVER, iade phia. - 

MISCELLANEOUS. - 

IF you want to reach farmers, breeders, ulterers or 
any others in the rural trade from Mich, nd and the 
Mississippi river westward } the La coast, go into 
the Farmers’ ape ange departmen' Ora’ Judd 
Farmer, published arquette Bide, Chtcrm fi; price 

Orange Judd eee only 4c ft you want 
to reach the New England rural de, the cheapest and 
most effective method is to pay 4c word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers Exchange Soparipens of 
the New England | Fhe moe | at Spri » Mass. It 
is the eastern ition, as Orange Judd of Chi- 
cage | is the western edition, of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies. 





FENCE POSTS last at least five years longer when 
covered th J. BECKER’S paint before setting. 
ft, $. R % 3, Carnegie, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Fancy maple s and sugar; guaranteed 
pure. A. J. HANNON, PAndover, oO. " 


7 a book for stamp. 








SHAWVER” BROS. ao nae Ey 


SURE CURE for dogs sucking eggs. HOMER CHEM- 
ICAL ©O, South Montrose, Pa. 


PURE maple sugar and , direct from the maker. 
WILL RICE, Chaffee, Ny 


WANTED —Position by four-horse teamster. NEWTON 
WARNER, Southbury, Ct. 


WRITERS WANTED—Good salary; stamp for reply. 
., Jedburg, 8 C. 


CHAMELEONS—Pet, 2c each, W. H. BARHITS, 
Lakeland, Fila. 


Sold All His Poultry. 


It gives me pleasure to say that I have 
found the Farmers’ Exchange column of 
American <Agriculturist a very profitable 
medium to advertise in. I had a 20-word 
advertisement in two issues, and by it sold 
all of my stock of salable poultry and I re- 
ceived several orders that I couldn’t supply. 
{W. E. Bunting, Bishopville, Md. 
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Onondaga’s Enterp.ising Grange. 


The only subordinate grange in Onondaga 
county (N Y) owning its hall is North Man- 
lius. This grange was organized October 22, 
1889, with a membership of 21. Soon after or- 


NORTH MANLIUS GRANGE HALL. 


ganization, plans for procuring a meeting 
Place were set on foot. A lot was pur- 
chased, 50 by 120 feet, and the modest 
building portrayed herewith was erected 
during the winter of 1900-1. It is a two- 
story building, 24x48 feet, containing kitch- 
en, cloak rooms and a commodious assem- 
bly room in the upper story and a store- 
room below, which is used in the sale of 
carriages and farm implements. 

The entire cost was $1500, all of which has 
been paid, the final balance of $35 having 
been canceled this winter. The store brings 
in a rental of $20 a year; the hall earns 
about $50 a year from another society, from 
the town board (for election uses) and from 
occasional public calls. It has been a first- 
rate investment for the owners. 

This grange reports a little over 60 mem- 
bers and is thoroughly awake to the bene- 
fits gained from co-operation as exemplified 
in the order. In the purchasing of seeds 
and other supplies much benefit has been 
secured. At present, plans are preparing 
for extending these operations to the mat- 
ter of farm feeds. In the autumn a very 
creditable fair is held, in which much excel- 
Ient emulation is aroused. The scheme of 
competitive gardening by the children of 
the grange, recently introduced, is a pleas- 
ant adjunct. The ownership of the hall has 
been a strong bond. 


A Grange Buiiding for the Chautauqua. 


MRS ELIZA C. GIFFORD, CHAUTAUQUA CO, N Y. 


Chautauqua is the westernmost county 
in the state of New York. Nearly in its 
center, extending in a direction from north- 
west to southeast, is Chautauqua lake, a 
body of water 18 miles in length and from 
one-half to two miles in width. The lake 
is 700 feet above lake Erie, from which its 
northern extremity is but eight miles dis- 
tant, and 1400 feet above tidewater. The 
country around Chautauqua lake is very 
fertile and though nowhere bold or precipi- 
tous, yet there is enough of hill and valley 
to give pleasing variety to the landscape. 
For over a score of years, Chautauqua has 
become more and more a resort for city 
residents, especially from the south, its 
elevation and pure water rendering it pecu- 
liarly desirable for a summer sojourn. At 
various points around the lake are large 
hotels and cottages for the accommodation 
of city boarders, and in addition many 
farm houses open for a season their hos- 
pitable doors to tired families seeking rest 
and quiet from their strenuous city life. 

Here, at Fredonia, in Chautauqua coun- 
ty, was the first subordinate grange formed, 
and in this very village began the crusade 
against ie saloon, the outcome of which is 
the great worldwide organization, the 
woman’s Christian temperance union. The 
town of Hillsboro, O, for a long time 
claimed this distinction, but rigid investiga- 
ton has shown that the movement at Fre- 
donia began two days prior to that at Hills- 
boro. At Fredonia, also, was born and lived 
Lieut-Com Cushing, whose torpedo boat 
sunk the rebel ram Albermarle during the 
civil war. 

On the western shore of Chautauqua lake, 
some 2% miles from its head, are the 
grounds of the famous Chautauqua as- 
sembly, the parent of all the other 
Chautauquas. 

At this celebrated summer school and 


ORGANIZE 


AND 


recreation, but by far the larger number 
for study in some of the great variety of 
courses of instruction, and the pleasure of 
hearing from the platform the learned and 
famous men and women who have been 
engaged to deliver addresses, 

Chautauqua-county has about 4000 mem- 
bers of the order of Patrons of Husbandry, 
and the assembly management, recogniz- 
ing that the grange is working along the 
same lines, viz, ‘“‘the development of a 
higher and nobler manhood and woman- 
hood among its members,” and _ striving 
to do for the farming population what 
Chautauqua aims to do for all whom it 
can reach, has invited the grange one day 
during each year to visit the delightful 
place, opened wide her doors and bid every 
member welcome. Admittance fs free for 
every one who wears the grange 
a courtesy shown to no other organization 
save the remnant of G A men who 
likewise have one day each year. In addi- 
tion, the entrance fee, which on all other 
days is 40 cents is made 25 cents to every 
one who enters the gates. 

Usually, there is a grand concert in the 
forenoon on grange day, and at 2 p m an 
address from some distinguished gentleman. 
No pains are spared to make grange day 
one of the most delightful of the whole 
season. 

Since the close of last summer’s assembly, 
a proposition has come from the manage- 
ment to the grange of Chautauqua county, 
to build a permanent grange home on the 
grounds. For this purpose the assembly 
will give the most desirable lot available, 
and will also aid by advice or in any other 
way desired. The grange feels very proud 
of this recognition from Chautauqua, as it 
is the only order which has ever received 
this honor. A committee was appointed at 
the last Pomona grange session to corre- 
spond with the 30 subordinate granges in 
the county, the Pomona starting the finan- 
cial part by a gift of $50 from its treasury. 
A subscription paper was passed and $150 
more pledged. 

At the last meeting of Union grange, 
in the city of Jamestown, it was unani- 
mously voted to give $500 from its treasury 
toward the erection of the building, and a 
committee was appointed to solicit individ- 
ual subscriptions. Union grange has a 
membership of more than 500, and it is 
quite probable that individual members will 
largely increase this sum. Other granges 
in the county will no doubt do their share, 
so that a fine grange building is reason- 
ably well assured, where Patrons from all 
the country can be made welcome. Brothers 
and sisters, when you come to Chautauqua, 
we hope before another year to bid you 
welcome to our home and your home. 


What Patrons Are Doing. 


Master Obadiah Gardner of Maine refuses 
to allow the use of his name in connection 
with any political office. He is reported as 
saying his one ambition in life is to be 


DaAdZe, wo 


EDUCATE 


chosen master of the national grange, for 
which position he will be a candidite at the 
sessions of the national grange next ‘year. 
The position taken by the state master is 
that the best interests of the order in 
Maine merit and should receive the undi- 
vided attention of its officers and for one 
he proposes to devote himself, as he always 
has, with singleness of purpose to the up- 
building of the grange in every part of the 
state, .for the social, financial and educa- 
tional advancement of the mem -rs. Free 
from all political squints the grange in 
Maine is advancing rapidly, and along 
these lines it will be held, for wisdom 
guides the craft. The misfortunes of the 
past in allowing farmers to play Patron 
and politician have cost the order dearly. 


National Master Aaron Jones recently 
appeared before the house ways and means 
committee and entered an earnest pro- 
test, on behalf of the farmers of the 
country, against lowering the duty on 
sugar from Cuba. Mr Jones rightly stated 
that if we can get some of the farmers to 
diversify their crops and withdraw from 
grain growing and from stock raising, to 
some extent, and engage in growing sugar 
beets, it. would reduce competition and be 
to the best interests of all. We ship abroad 
a little over $800,000,000 worth of our prod- 
ucts from the farms of this country. We 
purchased from abroad in a recent year, 
nearly $400,000,000 of agricultural products, 
or nearly half as much as we shipped 
abroad. We must produce what we eat, 
not import it, and one of the heaviest cuts 
can be made by producing our own sugar. 


NEW YORK. 


The New York state grange conferred the 
degree of Flora for the first time in 1888, 
at the Jamestown session. The four lady 
officers who assisted in conferring it were 
all present at the recent session of the 
state grange at Olean. Im a fine picture, 
which was taken of the grange during re- 
cess, the four lady officers took positions 
on the left of National Master Jones. 
These officers were State Lecturer Mrs B. 
B. Lord, who was Flora; E. L. Pontius, who 
was Ceres; Mrs Jennie B. Stone, who -was 
Pomona; Sister Wixom, who was lady as- 
sistant steward. 


Wayne county Pomona will meet ihn quar- 
terly session at Macedon Center, March 15. 
The degree will be conferred and an inter- 
esting and instructive program presented. 


Stedman has a membership of 120 and 
enjoys interesting discussions at its meet- 
ings. Officers are: Master, Jerid Hewes; 
lecturer, Effie Gifford; secretary, W. lL. 
Marcy. 


Pleasant Valley has nearly 200 members 
and is a very great help to Patrons in buy- 
ing articles and insuring farm property at 
a nominal figure. 


Pennellville will hold a fair the week be- 
ginning March 24 for the purpose*of defray- 
ing the expenses of their new hall just 
completed. 








al harness, old or new, is made pliable and easy—will look better 
and wear longer—by the use of ~ 


Eureka Harness Oil 


The finest preservative for leather ever discovered. Saves 


%Z many camnee its cost by improved appearances and in 
“Za of repairs, Sold Lovenywase in cans—all sizes. 


the cost 
ade by STANDARD OIL CO. 











.20 FORBUGGY NO. AGO7, $ 5 3 oD 


———=_ WITH STEEL TIRES, 
TEED, 


FOR BUGGY NO. 553, 
——WITH BEST RUBBER TIRES 


DESCRIPTION. Nove dinSaccasie be ssaes yl Belicia Re 400 slay wie 


wai tek? Top a of best 


loops, Columbia steel spring bar or wood bar, 
of bast wat either yon 


Quick shift shaft my 


Sort Trimming all wool broadcloth or w Sipord caer 


poy 
— cud bath, entieg 01.25.) Nickel dash rail. seat handles and prop nuia. Full length carpet, k 


shafts 


THEY ARE Eocceme 


you will place ror 
with us. wise hose 


AAR 
SIS 


WE HAVE ENO J AGENT. 


your Li BY May 
ater 


stkangutn’ ie extra). 
No. 420 retails for 
and if we can pon ows you that we willsave you this amount we believe 


R PLAN: 


cad Zl pay for. We know that you want all your money ey wil bey and y you want it to buy the best 
est. Is this not a fact? To do this you must buy direct, not 

& bateell direct toyou. That’s wh oH save you money. 
Yue ow in novelty bye oe ¥ we 


arrivea oo ook errant if soa find itall we claim! 
than ou could bay tn r place at an ywhere 


to 24 in. wide, 55 


Piano body 1 
$20.00 more than our price. No. 


lon, (oe Ooreing’ bed 
425, 825.00 meg 
=p e as buyer should be the 

= You ante whether yeaa geting 


sell to chiemeiiiattaain 
Lt cee x ou that what we ave said we can and wilt 
you eit a et abovets peneng Seep ences wines 
itand satisfactory to you inevery way, 

near our price, send us the 9 If you have any reason 


not conch evidence that we can do all we claim? 


people’s university, for two months during 
July and August, assemble many thousands 
of people, some, no doubt. for rest and 


Gove red VENUE ear atoe, terete neta nar 


~ SEND | FOR 
MARVIN SMITH CO., 66 N.- rinse i ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 











Queries and Answers. 


Tanning Hides—Will someone tell me 
how to tan a hide and keep the hair in 
good condition at the same time? I tried 
equal parts of salt and alum with bad re- 
sults.—[J. N. S., Cattaraugus County, N Y. 





Sugar Beets for Dairy Cows—J. D., 
Pennsylvania: Sugar beets have been fed 
successfully to dairy cows and other farm 
animals. Would advise you to secure a 
copy of Feeds and Feeding, by Prof Henry, 
or a2 postpaid from this office on receipt 
of $2. 





Spraying Fruit Trees—G. B. G., Pennsyl- 
vania: The lime, sulphur and salt wash can 
be used with good results on all standard 
fruit trees. It is especially useful against 
the San Jose and other scale insects. It 
also acts as a fungicide. - 





Timothy Hay to Produce Milk—M. W. 
P., Ohio: Timothy hay is given a somewhat 
higher feeding value than corn fodder, but 
practical farmers claim to find little dif- 
ference in the results which are obtained 
from them. Describe fully the injury to 
your horse’s leg. 





Germinating Pepper Tree Seeds—In re- 
piy to John J. Feely, about seeds of the 
pepper tree, Schimus molle, we would state 
that seed from this tree has been planted 
in our greenhouse in the ordinary way and 
germinated fairly well. If Mr Feely wishes 
to send us some fresh seed, we will make 
a germinating test for him.—[A. J. Pieters, 
Seed Laboratory, United States Department 
Agriculture. 





Clipped Oats—In reply to inquiry of J. E. 


Roch, Pennsylvania, would say that clipped 
oats are oats that are used as stock food 
which have been run through an especially 
designed machine. This machine clips off 
the end of the hull which bears or supports 
the awn or beard. The clipping is done by 
means of beaters or spikes, which rub or 
break off the end of the hull or beard. The 
action of this machine is very similar to 
the action of a bearder, which breaks off 
the pieces of barley beard adhering, to the 
kernel. Clipped oats are quoted on the mar- 
ket at 14% to 1% cents per bushel more than 
unclipped oats of the same quality.—[Prof 
G. C. Watson, Pennsylvania Agricultural 
College. 


BASKET AND QUESTION BOX 
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Price #47. 4 
Ghipment from Columbus 
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Owner of a Horse NY 


Our system of selling carriages and harness direct from 

the factory should interest every owner of a horse. It 
means not only a substantial saving, but a greater assortment. 
to select from and the guarantee of a high grade vehicle. 


| We Sell Carriages 
-at Factory Cost 


with only a slight profit added. This system is saving thousands of 
dollars for horse owners in every part of the country. It will save 
money for you. Instead of two profits going into the jobbers and 
dealers — they will go into yours. We givea positive guarantee 
with eac purchase that if the carriage does not suit, you can return it 

to us and we will pay freight charges both ways. We alsosell harness 
robes, etc., direct from the fac- 








WV. 








This excellent *power 
islargely used for run- 
ag Seen. separators, 
washing machines, etc. 
Operated by dogs, goats, 
sheep and other animals. 
Strong and easy for ani- 
mals, Is amoney-maker. 
Also horse powers. 


HARDER Mfg. CO. 
Cobleskill, N. Y. 


















tory under the same guarantee. 4itpase 
Write to-day for catalogue The COLUMBUS ‘ 
containing full particu- CARRIACE & . 
lars with illustrations, HARNESS CO. 
Columbus, O. 
P. O. Box 772. 
St. Louls, Mo. 
P.O. Box 54. 


























Write to n 
nearest office. 





Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or : 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 3 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. 

Strong, simple and durable. Amy mechanic cag 
@perate them easily. Send for catalog. 
WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 








I SELL FARMS] © 


Residences, Stores and Other Real Estate, No Matter Where Located. 








Right now, before you forget it, tell me all about 

ur property and how many dollars you want for 
Yaa I will tell you just how it can be quickly 
sold. 

No matter in what part of the United States or 
Canada your property is located, I have a won- 
derfully successful plan for selling it quickly. 

No matter whether your property is worth $300 
or $300,000, I have a marvelously practical plan for 
finding a buyer for it. 

I send my plan absolutely free. 

When sale is made your own bank can handle the 
money, so that you take no risk. 

I refer to the publishers of this paper and 350 
other leading papers carrying my advertising. 

National bank, mercantile agency, corporation, 
and individual references gladly furnished. 

Read the testimonials at bottom of this adver- 
tisement. 

Send description and selling price of your prop- 
erty at once and get my free plan for making a 
quick cash sale, 

Remember it makes no difference where your 
property is. 

'y plan, beautiful two-color illustrated booklet, 
telling all about how to make a quick cash sale; 
Photographs of the largest and most complete rea 
estate offices in the world, and other valuable in- 
formation, all sent free. Don’t miss this chance 
if you want, to sell your property, 

rite to-day... Don’t delay. 

Do it now. 





My plan has sold properties for more than the 
owners asked or expected. 


After having spent considerable money and a 
great deal — eS t ea dis - of BA 
peperty ts ontour Co. a., I pla the matter 
wit Mr. Ostrander, and the result was that the 
sale was consummated in less than thirty days at 
‘@ slight advance over the price I had been asking. 
Tavetment Secures, aie Ose BSW 

iv en a ew 
York City. 4 





$120 
SECURES A FARM 


in North Carolina. 


172—I have for sale in Moore Co., N. C., a farm 
of 266 acres, of which every acre is susceptible of 
a high state of cultivation and suitable for 
southern crops. _The buildings are small and not 
ve valuable, Excellent location, 14 miles from 
railroad station. I will sell this property for $1200 
—10 per cent ($120) down and r cent every 
three months. This is an exceptional offer. Write 
o-day. I have numerous other propertiss in vari- 
ous parts of the country whic will sell on 
the instalment plan. Tell me what you want, 
where you want it and how much you want to pay, 
and I will tell you what I have to offer. 





ry plan has sold properties that ether agents 
have tried for twenty years to sell. 


We have received the check in full payment for 
our New Jersey property. It is a remarkable fact 
that this property has been on the market and in 
the hands of various agents for more than twen 
years, and your success in making a cash sa 
a short time is proof to us that you are the 
agent who ever made a real effort to dispose of it. 

MR. AND MRS, O. C. WHITTEMORE, 
Athol, Mass. 
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A5s@—107 ACRES IN BROOME CO., N. Y. 
12 acres timber, all good | 

fruits. Fair buildings; 5 mil 

tion. Price $3000. 





and; orchard of numerous 4 
ies from railroad sta- 





D3393-RKSIDENCE AND 12 ACRES _ IN 
COMFORT, KENDALL OO., House 


ntains rooms 
by “electricity if desired. Beautifully located 
1700 


sirable and healthful places for a southern 
to be found. Price $4000. 3 





and bath, Can be illuminated 
feet above sea level. One of the — de- 





gis—s0 ACKES IN. PORTAGE CO., 
acres timber. Orchard of about 40 Bay No house, 






wis, 10 













Small barn and granary. is good 
d nearly all be plowed, 4 miles from the 
town of Amherst, 34 es from railroad station. 
Price $4250, 
3o2—12 ACRES IN ALLEGHENY OCO., PA, 
All good land. Good house, bam and other 
buildings. Various kinds of fruit. Good fences. 
2 miles from railroad station. Price $3500. 
ca02—A fine farm and valuable neat 
age Eft» a0 As rooms, "barn 
t 010T! on 
snd other buil . three good wells several 
fine springs. uable stone quarry with ne 


crusher and all tools and machinery complete. 
Fine location. A bargain. Write for an 
particulars. 














Py plen has given pleasure and satisfaction to . 


Enclosed please find commission trouble 
I "tnow well 














people in all parts of the country. 


that Fe ‘elt Sand 
must say you 

thi with the greatest pleasure, 
DY PENJAMIN SHATWELL, Cologne, N. J. 





W. M. OSTRANDER,“ “tiitinc, “" PHILADELPHIA. 
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Tobacco Under Cheesecloth. 


CONCLUSION OF INTERESTING REPORT OF DR E. 
H. JENKINS ON RAISING SUMATRA LEAF AT 
POQUONOCK, CT, LAST YEAR. 


The cured leaf was taken down in rather 
high case September 29. The primed leaf 
weighed, in the bundle, at the rate of 1258 
pounds net per acre, less by 250 pounds 
than the crop of last year, when the plants 
stood 2 inches closer in the row, but which 
was calculated from only one-sixth of an 
acre. The leaves were taken from the 
strings and sized without other sorting 
than to throw out badly torn or otherwise 
damaged leaves. The hands were then tied 
with bast fiber. The leaf could not be put 
into fermentation until December 4. Each 
lot was then carefully weighed before put- 
ting into the bulk.. It has dried out some- 
what and net weights were as follows: 
primed shaded Sumatra, 206% pounds from 
7820 square feet of land, which is at the 
rate of 1150 pounds per acre. Shaded Su- 
matra cured on the stalk, 883 pounds from 
32,300 square feet of land, which is at the 
rate of 1190 pounds per acre. Sumatra 
raised in the open field, set at the same 
distance as that under shade, cured on the 
stalk, 184 pounds from 6552 square feet of 
land, which is at the rate of 1223 pounds 
per acre, 

The crop was fermented in bulk, the bulk 
being made December 4, 1901, 5 feet wide 
and 10 feet long. Fermentation began 
promptly and went on satisfactorily. The 
bulk was a very small one and not changed 
until December 19. On January 15, 
1902, the bulk was taken down, and 
the leaf, now well fermented, was 
cased for shipment and sale. The leaf 
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FRAME WORK READY TO RECEIVE THE CLOTH 


which was cured on the stalk was, 
of course, marked in the bulk and 
separated by strings from that which had 
been “primed” and cured on strings. Some 
shipped for sale was as follows: Of the 
stalk-cured leaf there were 133% pounds of 
20-inch leaf, 219 pounds of 18-inch, 59% of 
17, 50% of 16, 116 of 15, 202% of 14 and 44% 
of 12-inch, a total of 825% pounds. Of the 
primed leaf there were 31% pounds of 18- 
inch leaf, 44 of 17-inch, 50 of 16, 29 of 15, 
16 of 14 and 11 of 12-inch, a total of 181% 
pounds. This leaf was packed in boxes, 
holding from 90 to 120 pounds each and 
handled precisely as the domestic leaf is. 
The prices asked were accepted by buyers 
without objection, and indicate that those 
who bought a portion of the crop believed 
that it was worth at least as much as 
they paid. 

As to the charges incident to put- 
ting up the shade and harvesting the 
leaf by picking the actual initial cost 
of the first year for these items was $582.63 
in our experiment per acre. Charging the 
first crop, however, with only 20% of the 
cost of frame, and 40% of the cost of lath 
for hanging tobacco, the extra cost per 
acre, per year, incident to raising shaded 
Sumatra was $326.68. It is, however, pos- 
sible to reduce the initial cost in the first 
year to about $450 per acre and the average 
yearly expense to about $300 per acre. 

The weight of the whole crop as it was 


taken down from the curing barn was not | 


ascertained. Nearly two months later when 
the leaf was put into the fermentation it 
weighed at the rate of 1171 pounds net 
from an acre most accurately measured. 
Last year from a measured one-sixth of an 
acre there were raised at the rate of about 
1500 pounds per acre. Most growers this 
year report crops of from 1500 to nearly 1700 
pounds. No doubt our own crop weighed 
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THE NEW TOBACCO CULTURE 


somewhat more at siripping time than it 
~ 4 two months later when it was assort- 
ed. 

In the opinion of competent judges of 
Sumatra tobacco, the leaf raised by us 
under shade in 1901 is much better than 
that raised on the same land in 1900. The 
green colors, so prominent in 1900, are 
almost entirely wanting in our crop of 1901. 
The 1901 leaf has much more “body,” elas- 
ticity, or “‘life’’ than that of 1900 and will, 
therefore, be more acceptable to manufac- 
turers. It is equally important to note the 
defects. Our leaf lacks finish, the colors 
are rather dull and would be better if it 
had still more “body.” Careful tests 
showed that 14 pounds of leaf would wrap 
1000 cigars. A leaf with more body, of 
which two pounds wrapped 1000 cigars, 
would, other things being equal, be prefer- 
able. The burn of the leaf is satisfactory 
and would improve by aging. 

As to the. stalk-cured compared with 
“primed” leaf, samples of hands of the 
various lengths, from both sorts, marked 
for identification, about a dozen hands in 
each lot, were submitted to Messrs Darius 
Ferry, Jr, Seymour and Sutter Brothers of 
New York, with the request to decide 
which lot was the better. They were not 
told of the difference in the curing of the 
two lots. After full examination they 
unanimously agreed that lot A, primed, 
was decidedly better than lot B, 
cured on the .stalk. Both lots were 
of excellent quality. The stalk cured 
had lighter colors, but was more papery 
and had less elasticity and “‘body” than the 
primed leaf. Weight for weight, Lot A 
would cover more cigars than lot B. Un- 
questionably more leaf is damaged when 
the plants are cut than there is when the 
leaves are picked or “primed.” Our experi- 
ence shows that if the plants are cut they 


THE SHED AFTER IT IS COVERED WITH COTTON CLOTH 


THE NEW SYSTEM OF RAISING TOBACCO AND OTHER CROPS UNDER 


TENTS OF CHEESECLOTH. 








should be wilted on hurdles before carting 
to the barn, as in the unwilted condition 
they are extremely brittle. 

Finally, the real value and the standard 
price for Connecticut Sumatra has net yet 
been established, nor can it be until the leaf 
has passed from the dealer to the manu- 
facturer, and has been worked into cigars 
and tested by the consumer... The verdict 
of all three is needed to fully determine 
the value of this new grade of wrapper 
leaf. At present, however, there is every 
reason to believe that the leaf'can be sold 
at paying prices and that the new industry, 
first introduced by the experiments made 
by us in 1900, may be so managed as to 
be of great value to the tobacco growers of 
this state. So far there have been sold 90 
pounds primed leaf at $1.75 per pound, 
$157.50; 9044 pounds primed leaf at $1.75, 
$158.37; 90 pounds stalk cured leaf at $2.50, 
$225; 89 pounds stalk cured leaf at $2.25, 
$200.25; 101 pounds stalk cured leaf at $1.40, 
$141.40. Average price per pound $1.91, 


The Census on Tobacco. 





A partial report on the tobacco crop of 
the country, raised in 1899, has been given 
out by the census bureau. The report is 
far from being complete, including the 
product of only 30 states, and some of the 
states of the largest production, such as 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Ohio, Tennessee, 
Virginia and Wisconsin, not being included. 

THE TOBACCO PRODUCT OF SOME STATES, 
-—Product (lbs)—, 
1899 1889 


Btate Farms Acres Value 
Ala .... 5,287 1,141 311,950 162,430 $55,581. 
Ark .... 7,781 1,887 831,7 954,790 85,393 
Ct é..-.. 2,909 11,120 16,930,770 8,874,924 3,074,022 
Fla .... 998 2,056 1,125,600 470,443 240,200 
| ey 2,214 2,417 1,557,460 3,042,936 134,267 
Ind . 3,990 8,219 6,882,470 7,710,297 445,658 
BEG sccee 5,338 42,911 24,589,480 12,356,838 1,438,169 
Mass .. 1,009 3,827 6.406,570 2,794,848 956.399 
Minn 186 117 127,730 23,285 12,869 
Mo .....10,475 4,361 3,041,996 9,424,823 218,991 
ms cicste oO 181, 86,596 27,920 
N’ Y.... 4,221 11,307 13,958,370 9,316,135 1,172,236 
PBs ccccee 9,621 28,260 41,502,620 28,956,247 2,959,304 
4 ae 69 158 291,390 70,518 43,073 





Tobacco Notes. 





Three hands of well-grown Kentucky to- 
bacco have been sent American Agricultu- 
rist by one of the best growers and well 
informed farmers, Mr W. J. Prindle of 
Webster county, Ky. One hand is of se- 
lected leaves that shows what a magnifi- 
cent article may be produced. This hand 
of red tobacco was cured by fire, and shows 
a careful manipulation of the process. The 
crop has been sold at 7, 6 and 2 cents. The 
leaves are of good length, broad and ex- 
pansive, but some gummy. A second 
hand, raised by Mr Prindle’s neighbor, Mr 
Taylor Mounts, on heavy gray creek bot- 
tom land, is entirely different appearing 
leaf. Mr Mounts enjoys the reputation of 
being the best tobacco grower in that 
country. He is: always intensely thorough 
in all operations pertaining to the crop, es- 
pecially the firing, sometimes firing a cut- 
ting for 15 successive days. A third hand, 
raised by Mr R. A. Dunville, is a more 
dark, heavily bodied leaf, yet possessing 
good cuality. The samples are interesting 
as showing the difference in grades raised 
in the same town. 

In Cuba, there are 15,831 plantations grow- 
ing tobacco. Of these, 12,773 are of less 
than eight acres; 1890 contain from eight 
to.16 acres; 660 from 16 to 24 acres, and 599 
over 24 acres. The average size of the 
plantations in Pinar del Rio is 7.3-10 acres, 
and in Santiago only 1 7-10 acres. The total 
acreage of Cuba in tobacco is _ 81,745, of 
which 21,200 acres are worked by the own- 
ers of the land and 60,500 acres by_ renters; 
said a Cuban civil engineer before the house 
Ways and means committee. 

FLoRIDA—What is said to be a conserva- 
tive estimate of the cigar leaf crop to be 
planted in Gadsden county this year is 
3200. acres, of which 500 will be under 
cheesecloth, 1050 under. slat shade and 16560 
outdoor planting. Practically all of the 
shaded tobacco will be of the Sumatra 
type and two-thirds of the outdoor tobac- 
co will be Cuban leaf. None of the 1901 


crop remains in growers’ hands. The crop 
was all sold last fall; the bulk of sales 
being made while the crop was in the 


flelds. Planting will not begin until April, 
the first settings usually being made about 
the 15th and the work continuing until 
June 1, The first harvesting and prim- 


ings are made about June 20 and the 
usually 


harvesting lasts until Au- 





LEAF TOBACCO 


gust 15. Seed beds have been sown 
the past fortnight by. growers and their 
size indicates that the acreage will be con- 
siderably larger than that of last year.— 
Less than half the acreage of last year 
will be planted in Pasco county. It will be 
mainly. Sumatra leaf. About 10,000 pounds 
of Sumatra are held by growers at 20 cents 
per pound. No shade will be used. Grow- 
ers are sowing beds.. Buyers are to blame 
for the light planting as they have been 
offering only 15 cents for choice Sumatra 
open grown crops that will run from 60 to 
80%.. Wrappers. and such prices, while 
slightly remunerative, are not as good as 
berry growing, lettuce, cabbage, egg plant 
and celery for. profit. There is about 20,000 
pounds of old Cuban leaf yet unsold.—No 
leaf is being raised in Polk county this 
year. 


OnI0o—Occasional sales of 1900 Zimmer- 
Spanish are made at 6 to 8 cents through. 
Sales are being made daily of 1901 Zimmer 
at 10 cents. Seed leaf sells at 5 to 7 cents, 
with choice grades higher. Extensive pur- 
chases of new Zimmer by Joseph -Endress, 
Jr, are understood to be for Henry Hoffman 
of Cincinnati. ‘The bill introduced in the 
Ohio legislature, carrying an appropriation 
of $10,000 for the establishment of a to- 
bacco sub-experiment station, to be locat- 
ed in the tobacco growing district of the 
state, was reported unfavorably by the 
house committee, and so is rejected. 


New YorkK—The sales of tobacco in the 
bundle in the Big Flats section, during the 
last month, will average much less than 
the early sales. Prices are now from 5 to 
9 cents. From 25 to 50% of nearly all crops 
were injured by worm, grasshopper and 
pole-burn. The features of this year’s sales 
are the large number of rejections and de- 
ductions made by buyers. The crop was 
largely purchased in the field at from 9 to 
13 cents, to be delivered in the bundle. Very 
few crops were taken at contract price. 
It was either rejected or taken at 10 to 35% 
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discount. from contract -price: The New 
York firms were far more severe in their 
deductions than local packers, and great 
dissatisfaction is felt by growers. Léss to- 
bacco is being assorted by the growers than 
for several years past. The price for the 
1901 crop in the bundle will average not 
far from 8 cents. The indications are that 
less than the usual acreage will be planted. 
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Experience with Delaware Sweets—J. J. 
Rosa of Suffolk county, Del, grows 15 acres 
of sweet potatoes annually. He grows the 
Big Stem Jersey. The land is plowed in 
the spring about 5 inches deep and 1000 
pounds per acre of a home-made fertilizer, 
analyzing 4% ammonia, 8% phosphoric acid 
and 10% potash, is applied. The land is not 
ridged but plants are set in level land in 
rows 3 feet apart with a transplanting ma- 
chine, and when well-rooted are worked 
with a weeder every few days, always going 
the long way of the rows. This is con- 
tinued -until the vines get too large. A one- 
horse cultivator is used freely and. land 
kept soft. No hand hoeing is done. It is 
a profitable crop, generally netting abovt 
$100 per acre.—[L. M. 


Favors Moore’s Arctic Plum—In a 


recent issue of American Agriculturist is 
an article against Moore’s Arctic plum. We 
have a young tree that bore its third crop 
and had nearly two bushels of fair-sized 
plums the past season, besides what was 
pulled off when small. It was so loaded 
we had to thin them to save the tree. It 
gives us excellent satisfaction as a canning 
plum and when real ripe is_ splendid to 
eat raw. Another good point is its extreme 
hardiness, standing more than any other 
plum we have. We have the Lombard, 
Washington, Bradshaw, Niagara, Saratoga, 
German Prune, Abundance, Coe and Golden- 
drop. Moore’s Arctic does not rot as readi- 
ly as Lombard, Niagara and others.—[Ira 
J. Garber, Wayne County, Ohio. 




















~—6ACM Pulverizing Harrow 
a FZ > Clod Crusher and Leveler 
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SENT ON TRIAL 


To be returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 


1 deliver free on board at NewYork, Chicago, 
Cc Kansas 


Sizes 3 To 131-2 Feet 

Wa, The best pulver- 
Ba. izer — cheapest 
m= Riding Harrow 
on earth, We 
on also make walk- 


ing Acmes. The Acme crushes, cuts, pulverizes, turns and levelsall soils for 
all purposes. Made entirely of cast steel and wrought iron—indestructible. 

Catalog and Booklet, “An Ideal Harrow,” by Henry Stewart, mailed free. 
DUANE H. NASH, SOLE MFR.> MILLINGTON, NEW JERSEY, and CHICAGO. 
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—and hundreds .of other jobs. with the 
strength of 15 men. Most Convenient and 
useful power ever invented. Costs only TWO 
cents per hour torun. Especially adapted 
to farm work. ; 


iTisa NEW ENCINE mape sy 


Fairbanks ye 
o Minneapolis 
Morse & Cievelina - Omaha 
Cincinnati: Denver  - 
{Oia Detroit. Salt Lake City 
Louisville San Francisco 
Indi lis Los Angeles 
St. Lou Portland, Ore. 
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you you 
SHOULD MUST 


If you would keep up with the times. 


And you must do this in, order to be suc- 
cessful. Of course, a Complete Library. 
containing .all publications on Rural 
Topics should be the aim of every one in- 
terested in rural affairs. Make 
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what we do not publish we be glad to 
getfor you! Our publications cover the 


in all their branches. AR of J are 
tics many of whom - 
arg saa 
: Our Brief Descriptive Cate 
FREE leone 16 pages) will be se! 
Tree of charge to all app ving tor the same. 
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trated Catalegue, Paes 
toy oa Eftetrati one horsey indexed 





’ { D tithes a 

a4 ‘and contain: of the best 
Sooke on rural and moe topics, sent for three cents in #tamps— 
which only pays the postage. 


saree ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
NEW YORK,NY CHICAGO,ILL 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Wheat Corn Oats 
1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 


73%) BN) 4g) -24Y%4 
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Cash or spot 





Chi Oncscccces 
New 87 
Boston.......- ee 
Toledo.......++- 


Minneapolis.... 
Liverpool 

At Chicago, wheat prices suffered some- 
what last week, owing to liquidation on the 
part of holders of May at a time when posi- 
tive support was lacking. Prices went off 
more than 2c to the basis of 74%c p bu for 
May, followed by a slight recovery, July 76 
@77c, Sept 75%@76%c. A chief reason for 
‘the poor support was the news of liberal 
rains in many portions of the winter wheat 
territory. Spring wheat seeding has be- 
gun in a small way and the weather in the 
west as a whole has been somewhat more 
favorable for the crop. 

Foreign markets have ruled nearly steady, 
but without particular strength, and exports 
of wheat and flour are moderate and at a 
smaller weekly rate than earlier in the sea- 
son. The aggregate supplies of breadstuffs 
at home and abroad, or what may be known 
as the world’s visible, March 1, were equal 
to 200,000,000 bus, according to the Daily 
Trade Bulletin, against 210,000,000 bus one 
month earlier and 204,000,000 bus one year 
ago. 

Corn showed relatively more _ strength 
than wheat, averaging substantially steady 
at a recent price level around 62@62%c p bu 
for May and 60%@6l1c for No 2 cash. The 
supply of corn in farmers’ hands is small 
and the home consumption continues liberal, 
so that lack of export demand is not very 
appreciable. The forefgn markets are gen- 
erally firm and.a little corn is going abroad 
each week. Recent sales include No 3 corn 
by sample at 58144@59%c, choice yellow and 
white 60@60%c. 

The oats market felt the effect of advices 
showing very small reserves in farmers’ 
hands, prices averaging slightly higher, 
with fairly liberal sales for May delivery at 
454,@45%c p bu, and No 2 in store quotable 
around 44@44%c. 

Rye has continued quiet and rather dull, 
the market averaging weaker. Receipts are 
small, but so is the demand on either cash 
or future account, No 2 in carlots 574%@58c 
p bu, May delivery nominally 57%c. 

The demand for barley from _ various 
sources has been sufficient to readily absorb 
the meager offerings. The market is quot- 
ably’ firm at 58@65c p bu for poor to choice. 

Timothy seed in fair request but quiet, 
prime quotable around $6.65 p 100 lbs, indi- 
cating general steadiness. Clover dull, 
March or prime cash nominally 8.75, under- 
grades usual discount. Other grass seeds 
without important change. 

At New York, grain market generally 
without important change. No 2 red wheat 
in elevator sold around 87c p bu, corn 70c, 
oats 52c, rye 61@62c, barley 68@74c. Flour 
has been quiet. Fancy spring patents 4.10 
@4.55 p bbl, do winter 4.25@4.35, spring 
straights 3.65@3.90, do winter 3.85@4. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Cattle 


1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 


Fhic#Eo, p 100 Ibs. | # 7,00} $6.00} $6.45) $5.80] $5.65] 85,00 
New Yor 6.75} 5.40) 6.40} 6.20) 5.90} 5.00 


6.75| 5.50) 6.60 90} 5.25) 5. 
Kansas City 60) 5.25) 4 
951 5. 


5 
| 6.50) 5.75) 6.35) 5 
Pittsburg ' 6.65: 560 6.70 595) 5 


At Chicago, the cattle market has been 
somewhat uneven and not wholly to the 
liking of salesmen, yet prices average prac- 
tically as good as anything in the recent 
past. The .receipts continue fairly liberal 
and thus far in 1902 have run ahead of a 
year ago. The quality is uneven and this 
causes a wide range in prices. Buyers 
want well finished steers of medium weight 
and these have ruled relatively a little bet- 
ter than heavy beeves. 


Fancy beef steers, #6 60:07 00 Canners. 82 00@ 350 
d toextra, 5 IN@S SO Feeders. selected. 375@ 
‘oor to fair. 4%5@475 Stoekers. 45 to 850 Ibs. 2 
Good native heifers. 450@575 Calves. 200 lbs up, 
Fair to chorce cows, 3 #) Calves. veal. 
Poor to fancy bulls. 225@485 Milch cows. each. 


8035) d 52° | .3t 
ete a 4 53%} 344% 
79 ? .28 
135%) 31%) .45 | .26Y% 
.75Y, : 7 

86° |. 
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A broad, active hog market has been the 


rule. Following phenomenally heavy re- 
ceipts early last week, one day alone bring- 
ing in more than 57,000 hogs, with temporary 
price concessions, the market ruled active 
and strong, all classes of buyers operating. 
The quality was good, light weights scarce 
and selling closer to heavy hogs. Packers 
were free buyers, and shipments to the east 
unusually heavy. Fair to extra mixed and 
heavy hogs $6.30@6.40, rough*lots 6.10@6.30, 
good to choice light weights 6@6.25. 

The sheep market has been doing some- 
what better yet without particular anima- 
tion or strength. Good to choice butcher 
sheep and lambs have sold fairly well, but 
common lots plentiful and weak. Fair to 
choice mixed lots and straight wethers $4.50 
@5.25, yearlings 5.35@5.75. Poor to common 
lambs 4.50@5, choice to extra 5.50@6.50. 

At New York, cattle shade firmer. Steers 
$5.45@6.15 p 100 lbs, oxen 2.40@5, bulls 3.50 
@4.80, butcher cows 2@4.80. Veal calves 
steady at 4.75@8.50, barnyard calves 3.25. 
State hogs firm at 6.60@6.75. Sheep and 
lambs steady to firm. Sheep sold at 4.25@ 
5.50, lambs 6.75. 

At Pittsburg, 
higher prices. 
week 80 cars. 
lows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 1bs, #6 25@6 60 Poor to good fat bulls,3 00@4 90 
Good, 1200 to 1300 bs, 480@600 Poor to good fat cows, 2/0@475 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 470@5 30 Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 4 (0@5 50 
Common,700 to 900 lbs, 400@450 Bolognacows,phdl 7 (0@L5 
Hough, half fat, 8 23xa4 50 F'sh cows & springers,!18 00@60 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 300@5 00 Veal calves, 6 00@7 50 

Hogs steady Monday of this week, when 
40 double decks came in. Heavy and me- 
dium droves sold at $6.60@6.70, heavy york- 
ers 6.50@6.55, do light 6.30@6.40, pigs 6@6.10. 
Sheep shade higher. Monday of this week 
receipts were 30 double decks. Sheep sold 
at 4.50@5.95, lambs 5@6.85. 

At London, American cattle reported 


steady at 124%@13c p lb, estimated dressed 


weight. 
The Horse Market. 


At Chicago, horses are coming forward at 
the rate of 800 to 1200 p day, supply not bur- 
densome, market more active with the ap- 
proach of spring. A better demand is not- 
ed for farm chunks at firm prices, bulk of 
sales $90@120 p head, selected a slight pre- 
mium. Draft animals in considerable de- 
mand at 150@225 for good to choice, coachers 
and drivers 75@350, popular prices 125@150. 
Mules are selling at 75@200 p head. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


cattle generally firm at 


Receipts Monday of this 
Quotations revised as fol- 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRAD:. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Beans. 

At New York, steady under moderate 
offerings. Marrow $2.15@2.17% p bu, me- 
dium 1.70@1.72%, pea 1.70, red kidney 1.75 
@2.12%, white kidney 1.90@2.35, black tur- 
tle soup 1.75, yellow eye 2.25, foreign mar- 
row 1.90@2.10. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, prime apples firm, other 
stock not especially active Evap’d apples, 
choice to fancy ’01 9%@lic p Ib, poor to 
prime 7@$%c, ’00 stock 6@10c, sun-dried 4 
@6c, chops $1.75@2.50 p 100 lbs, cores and 
skins 1.50@2, evap’d. raspberries 21@22c, 
blackberries 7% @8c, cherries 12%@l15c. 


Eggs. 

At New York, receipts continue liberal 
and trade fairly active. Nearby fancy 17c 
p doz, western and southern choice 1léc, fair 
to good 154%4.@15%c, fresh gathered dirties 
15c, duck eggs 28@33c. 

At Boston, prices shade lower under 
heavier receipts. Nearby fancy, at mark 
18@19c p lb, eastern 16@li7c, Vt and N H 
l7c, western 16@l7c, duck eggs 31@33c. 

Ground Feeds. 


At New York, trade quiet. Spring bran 
$19@20 p ton, middlings 22.50@23, winter 
bran 20@22.50, red dog 2.35 p- sack, linseed 
meal 29@29.50, cottonseed meal 27, chops 21 
@22, screenings 30@80c p 100 lbs, coarse corn 
meal 1.31@1.34, brewers’ meal and _ grits 
1.72% @1.75. : . 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, prices well sustained under 
moderate offerings and good demand. Prime 
timothy 92%@95c p 100 Ibs, No 1 8714%4@90c, 
No 2 80@85c, No 3 65@75c, clover mixed 65@ 
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7T5c, clover 60@65c, salt 50@55c, rye straw 
75@80c, short rye and oat 55c. 

At Boston, prices firm, but trade not es- 
pecially active. Prime timothy $18@18.50 p 
ton, No 1 17@17.50, No 2 15@16, No 3 11@12, 
choice fine 12@13, clover mixed 12@14, clo- 
ver 11@13, swale 8@9, prime new rye straw 
16@16.50, do tangled 11@12, oat 8.50@9.50. 


Fresh Fruits. 
APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS,WEEK ENDING MARCH 1 


Liver- Lon- Glas- 
pool don gow Other Total 


New York 1,851 2,682 48 160 4,741 
Boston ... 2,893 150 — a 3,043" 
Portland . 4,738 = 134 — 4,872 
Halifax .. 5,126 —- oa -- 5,126 
This w’k. 14,608 2,832 182 160 17,782 
Last year 16,227 650 175 50 17,102 
Total this season to date. 
1901-2 ....386,983 213,573 122,933 24,165 747,654 
1900-1 ....774,555 229,141 221,650 55,547 1,280,893 
At New York, apples generally , easy, 
cranberries and strawberries steady. Ap- 
ples $3.50@6 p bbl, Cape Cod cranberries 
7.50@8.50, Jersey 5.75@6.25, Fla strawberries 
15@35c p qt, Va peanuts 34%@4%c p Ib, 
hickory nuts 1.25@1.50 p bu, bull nuts 50@ 
75c, black walnuts 40@60c, extra fancy Fla 
oranges 3.50@5 p bx, good to choice 1.75@ 
3.50, grape fruit 4@8. 


Potatoes. 


Trade in seed potatoes at Chicago for 
southern points has ruled active during 
the past few weeks and prices have ad- 
vanced quite sharply, some holders asking 
as high as $1.25 p bu for choice varieties. 
Supply of suitable cars during the severe 
weather was somewhat limited and dealers 
are reported to have paid railroad com- 
panies a bonus in order to secure cars that 
they might rush stock to market while it 
was wanted. In eastern trade centers a 
firmer tone is noted. Receipts of foreign 
stock have run more moderate. Men fa- 
miliar with the situation claim the supply 
of potatoes in the country is liberal, but 
as prices have been stiff all the season, in- 
ducing most dealers to carry rather light 
stocks, the demand ought to continue good. 

At New York, receipts of foreign stock 
have been quite heavy again, one steamer 
during the second week of this month 
bringing 18,000 bags. Market generally 
quiet on all varieties, sweets firm and high- 
er. Prime Me $2.30@2.50 p bag, state prime 
2.25@2.50 p 180 Ibs, do fair to prime 2.15@2.25 
p sack, German 1,25@1.60 p 112 lbs, Belgian 
2@2.10 p 168 .ps, scotch 2.05@2.15, Irish and 
English 2@2.10, foreign, poor to fair 1.60@2. 

At Boston, supplies have been only mod- 
erate and with a fair demand prices were 
well sustained. Aroostook Green Mts 88&@ 
93c p bu, Hebrons 88@90c, Rose 85c, Dakota 
Red 78@80c, P E I Chenungoes 75c, Dakota 
Red 80@83c, Scotch $2@?2.15 p 168 Ibs, Bel- 
gium 1.90@2.10. 

Poultry. 


At New York, live stock well cared for 
and firm. Fowls 12c p lb 1 w, roosters 8@ 
lic, turkeys 13c, ducks 60@80c p pair, geese 
75c@$1.25, pigeons 20@25c, fresh killed tur- 
keys 12@14c, nearby chickens 11@13c, Phila 
broilers 14@27c, squab broilers 60@80c, fowls 
7@lic, capons 13@22c, spring ducklings 28@ 
30c, ducks 9@1l4c, geese 7@10c, squabs 1.25@ 
2.75 p doz. 

At Boston, market well supplied and only 
fairly active. Live fowls 11%c p lb, roosters 
5@6c, spring chickens 10@1lic, northern and 
eastern fresh killed fowls 12@14c, chickens 
12@20c, broilers 20@25c, pigeons 75c@$1.50 p 
doz, squabs 2.50@3, western dry packed tur- 
keys 10@l5c, fowls 10%@litéc, capons 13@ 
17c, ducks 14@1l6c, geese 10@12c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, not especially active. As- 
paragus 75c@$1.25 p bch, beets 2.50 p bbl, 
carrots 1.25@1.50, kale 25@75c, spinach 50c 
@1.25, squash 2.50@3, Brussels sprouts.15 
@20c p qt, cauliflower 1@2 p case, celery 
75c@1 p doz bchs, cabbage 12@14 p ton, 
state and western onions 3.25@3.75 p bag, 
Ct white 3.50@4.50 p bbl, red and yellow 
3.50@4, radishes 2@4 p 100 bchs, tomatoes 
1.50@3 p carrier. 

Wool. 


The feeling in wool circles continues gen- 
erally firm in spite of the many depressing 
conditions. The strikes have curtailed the 
production of woolen goods and prevented 
the shipments of wool, and foreign advices 
have been less favorable. Business in the 
country has not been especially active, but 
that buyers continue confident is indicated 
by a reported sale in Arizona of a large’ 
lot of wool on the sheep’s back at 14%c PD 








Ib. At seaboard markets, Ohio XX and 
above and delaine has ruled quite active. 
Dealers appear ready to buy stock when- 
ever price concessions are offered, but hold- 
ers are generally firm in their views and 
do not urge sales, 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Syracuse, potatoes 60 
@65ce p bu, do seed $1@1.25, onions 1@1.35, 
turnips 25@30c, beans 1.75@2.25, cabbage 
2@3- p 100, apples 1.50@2 p bu. Eggs lic 
p doz,-live fowls 12@13c p lb, turkeys 14@ 
15c, ducks l16c, fowls 16c d w, turkeys 18c, 
ducks 19@20c. State corn 7ic p bu, No 2 
white oats 54c, bran 22 p ton, cottonseed 
meal 28, middlings 22@24, hag 8@14.—At 
Tully, cabbage sold at 12@15 p ton.—At 
Oneida, eggs sold as low as 13c p doz. 

At Albany, eggs declined sharply to 20c 
p doz, potatoes $2.50@2.75 p bbl, carrots 1 
@1.25 p bbl, white onions 4@5.50, red and 
yellow 2.75@4, apples 4@6 p bbl. New milch 
cows in good demand at 30@50 each. Grain 
and feeds about steady at recent quota- 
tions. 

At Buffalo, eggs 16c p doz, live turkeys 
13@14c p Ib, fowls 12c, chickens 12@12%c, 
ducks 14@l5c, squabs 20c p pair, turkeys 
14@16c p lb d w, chickens 14@lic, fowls 13@ 
l4c, geese 11@12c, ducks 16@1i7c. Potatoes 
60@70c p bu, beets 65@75c, carrots 50@60c, 
onions $1.25@1.50, parsnips 40@50c, turnips 
30@35c, squash 60@75 p ton. Apples 4@7.50 
p bbl, Fla strawberries 15@30c p qt. Bran 
19@21.75 p ton, mixed feed 21.50@22.50, mid- 
dlings 20@23.50. 

At Rochester, apples $2.50@5 p bbl, cran- 
berries 7.25@8, honey 16c p lb, strawberries 
38c p qt. Beans 1.50@2 p bu, onions 1.25, 
potatoes 60@75ic, cabbage 10@12 p ton. Corn 
75@80c p bu, No 1 white oats 48@58c, rye 
55@56c, corn meal 28@30 p ton, bran 24@ 
25, middlings 24@25. Steers 74%@9%c p lb, 
veal calves 9@10c, sheep 7%@10%c. Live 
fowls 10c p Ib, turkeys 12c, chickens 13@ 
l4c d w, turkeys 15@17c, geese 12@l4c. Hay 
9@13 p ton, straw 8@11. 

At Watertown, beans $1.70@1.75 p_ bu, 
turnips 35@40c, beets 40c, potatoes 60@65c, 
onions 1.25, cabbage 4@5c each, parsnips 144 
@2c p lb. Live steers 4%@5c p Ib, veal 
calves 5@6c, lambs 4@5c, fowls 8@10c, chick- 
ens 12@14c d w. Corn meal 28 p ton, bran 
24@25, middlings 25@26, hay 11@15. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
eastern potatoes $2.50@2.75 p bag, N Y 78@ 
88c, foreign 2@2.30 p 168 lbs, sweets 35@70c 
p bskt, onions 75c@1.40 p bu, cabbage 12@ 
15 p ton, tomatoes 2@3.50 p carrier, celery 
1.50@2 p cra, cucumbers 4@4.50 p cra. Ap- 
ples 3@6.50 p bbl, cranberries 5@8.50, Cal or- 
anges 2.25@3.25 p bx, Fla grape fruit 5@ 
7 p bx, strawberries 18@30c p qt. Eggs 
@16%c p doz, live fowls 8@138c p lb, chick- 
ens 14@l7c, ducks 14@l5c, geese 12@13c, 
fowls 8@12c d w, chickens 12@l4c, capons 
12@17c, turkeys 11@16c, ducks 10@1l4c, Bran 
19.50@21 p ton, timothy hay 10.50@16, clover 
11@12, rye straw 9@15, No 2 Pa red wheat 
874%4@88e p bu, corn 654%@66c, No 2 white 
clipped oats 5ic. 

At Pittsburg, potatoes 80@95c p bu, tur- 
nips $1.25@1.50 p bbl, carrots 1.50@1.75, pars- 
nips 2.25@2.40, beets 2.25@2.50, cabbage. 1.25 
@1.50, do red 2@2.25, sweet potatoes 2.60@5, 
white onions 4.50 @5, red and yellow 1@ 
1.50 p bu. Apples 4@6 p bbl, cranberries 7.50 
@10, hickory nuts 1.25 p bu. No 2 yellow 
corn 66@67c p bu, No 2 white oats 49%4,@50c, 
bran 20.50@21, middlings 21@22.50, timothy 
hay 12@14.25, clover mixed 10.25@11, rye 
straw 7.50@8. Veal calves wanted at 7.50 
@8 p 100 Ibs, prime wether sheep 5.50@5.65, 
mixed ewes and wethers 3.50@4.50, lambs 
4.50@6.65, 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, No 2 red wheat 85 
@85%c p bu, corn 624%@63c, oats 454%@46c, 
rye 683@64c, choice timothy hay $9.50@13.50 p 
ton, clover mixed 8.50@10.75, rye straw 5.50 
@6, bran 19@19.50, middlings 19@21. Eggs 
15e p doz, duck eggs 22c, goose 60c, live 
chickens 12c p lb, fowls 10c, turkeys 9@12c, 
ducks lic, geese 4@7 p doz. Apples 3@5.25 
P bbl, oranges 3@3.25 p bx. Potatoes 70@83c 
p bu, Early Ohio seed stock 1.40@1.50, Early 
Rose 87@90c, sweets 2.50@4 p bbl, onions 3.25 
@3.50, cabbage 18@20 p ton, string beans 4 
Pp bu. Live steers 5@6.25 p 100 Ibs, veal 
calves 3@6.75, hogs 5.75@6.55, sheep. 2.75@ 
5.50, lambs 4.50@6.50. 

At Columbus, live steers $3@4.50 p 100 Ibs, 
veal calves 3@6, hogs 6@6.40, sheep 2@4, 
lambs 3.50@4.50. Eggs lower at 18c p doz, 
_live fowls. 9c p lb, turkeys 12@13c, ducks 





10c, fowls 10c d w, turkeys 13@l4c, ducks 
lic. Potatoes 78@80c p bu, onions 1.25@1.35, 
turnips 40c, beans 1.65@1.75, cabbage 20@ 
23 p ton, apples 3.75@4.50 p bbl, cranberries 
6@6.50. Corn 68@75c p bu, oats 48@50c, rye 
55@60c, bran 20 p ton, shorts 19, middlings 
21, screenings 18, hay 8@10. Prime clover 


‘seed 10 p 100 Ibs, timothy 6.70@7, red top 


4.50@11.50. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, common to 
prime steers $3.50@5.75 p 100 lbs, butcher 
cows 1.50@4, bulls 2.75@3.60, hogs 6.40@7.10, 
sheep 2@5.50, lambs 4.50@7, veal calves 4.50@ 
7, milch cows 20@60 each. Wheat 81%c p 
bu, corn 6514c, oats 48144@49c, rye 66c, timo- 
thy hay 12@15.50 p ton, clover mixed 11.50@ 
13, bran 19@21, middlings 19@20. Cabbage 13 
@16 p ton, celery 1.75@3.25 p cra, potatoes 
80@85c p bu, onions 1.20@1.30, tomatoes 1.50 
@3 p cra, apples 3@5.50 p bbl. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

A steady to firm tone is noted in the but- 
ter markets at about the same level of 
prices as reported last week. Receipts of 
fresh made have come in fairly freely, but 
supplies of storage goods suitable for table 
use have become quite moderate and the 
trade readily absorbs prime new stock. The 
comparatively high prices, however, tend to 
make the situation sensitive, and dealers 
prefer to keep stocks moving as rapidly 
as possible. Present figures are the high- 
est for this time of the year since ’93, when 
fresh creamery sold at 28%c p Ib at New 
York, but materially lower than the ex- 
ceptionally high figure, 36c, during early 
March in ’91. Nearly all lines are firm in 
sympathy with extra creamery and a fa- 
vorable spring market is looked for. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston Chicago 


1902 .....+274%@28 c 27%@28 c 25%@26 c 
1901 ......22 @22%c 23 @23%c 21 @21%c 
TOD  vesces 2444@25 c 25144@26 c 2314%4@24 ec 

High prices on butter, especially the un- 
dergrades, haye induced a New York ex- 
porting house to look elsewhere for stock 
and, according to the New York Produce 
Review, a purchase of about three carloads 
of Canadian dairy butter has heen made 
at 13@15i%c p lb f o b Montreal. The duty 
on butter brought into this country is 6c p 
Ib and on the first lot received the company 
paid $1791 to the U S government. These 
goods will be repacked and shipped, prob- 
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ably to South America, when the duty- 


charges will be refunded, as the produce 
is not consumed in this country. 

New York State—At Syracuse, emy tubs 
25@26c p lb, prints 26@27c, dairy 20@23c. 
—At Watertown, cmy prints 28@30c, tubs 
27@28t%ec, held cmy 24@25c, dairy 25c.—At 
Buffalo, fancy Elgin prints 26%2@27c, tubs 
26c, dairy 13@20c, rolls 183@20c.—At Roches- 
ter, extra Elgin 30c, state cmy 26c. . 

At New York, a steady to firm feeling re- 
ported. Cmy extra 27@27%éc p lb, firsts 25% 
@26%4c, seconds 24@25c, held goods 18@24c, 
state dairy, fancy 25@26c, fair to choice 19 
@23c, western imt cmy 18@24c, rolls 16@21c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, extra 
Elgin and other separator cmy 27%c p Ib, 
firsts 2544@27c, ladle 17@20c.—At Pittsburg, 
Elgin prints 291%4@30c, tubs 2814¢@29c, O and 
Pa cmy 26@27c, dairy 21@22c, roll 19@20c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, extra cmy 28c p lb, 
firsts 26@27c, seconds 23@24c, dairy 17%c.— 
At Columbus, cmy tubs 26c, prints 27c, 
dairy 15@18c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, extra separator 
cmy 28@2812c p Ib, firsts 26%.@27%c, extra 
gathered cmy 25%@26%c, firsts 221446@23%c, 
imt emy 21%@24%%c, dairy 2214%4.@26%c. 

At Boston, receipts continue only moder- 
ate, but supply is ample for the demand, 
and tone of market quiet. Vt and N H cmy 
extra 27c p lb, N Y 27c, western 2644@27c, 
firsts 25@26c, fair to good 22@24c, June make 
19@24c, Vt dairy, extra 23@24c, N Y 28c, 
firsts 21@22c, western imt cmy 16@20c, ladle 
15@18c. 

At Chicago, demand has been good and 
market in a healthy condition. Extra cmy 
25@25%6c p Ib, firsts 283@24c, seconds 18@19c, 
choice dairy 28c, firsts 19@20c, ladles 18@ 
19¢, rolls 19c. 

The Cheese Market. 

The cheese situation presents no new fea- 
tures, but continues very firm and in nota- 
ble instances higher prices have been re- 
alized. Both home consumptive and ship- 
ping demands rule active, but exporters 
show little interest at present figures. 





« 


Randolph and Cana 
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Fancy lines are held at premium and all 
grades are firmly held in strong hands. 
New York State—At Syracuse, choice 
cheddars 1)4%@l1l%c p Ilb.—At Watertown, 
choice twins 13c.—At Buffalo, fancy new 


11@12c, skims 8@9c.—At Rochester, twins- 


12%@i3c. 

At New York, market firm at shade high- 
er prices. Fancy fall made, small 12%@13c 
p lb, do large 11%@12c, good to choice 10% 
@l1l%c, light skims 9@10%c, full 3@3%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
firm. Good to fancy fall made 104%@12%c 
Pp lb, part skims 7@9c.—At Pittsburg, 
choice fall made 121%4@138c, No 1 brick 15c, 
limburger 13@13%4c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats llc p lb, twins 
llc, long horn 138c, limburger 12%c, brick 
12%c.—At Columbus, N Y cheddars 12c, flats 
1l4%e, limburger 13a 

Maryland—At Baltimore, choice grades 
firm and higher at 12@13\%c. 

At Boston, situation continues firm. Ex- 
tra N Y twins 12\éc p Ib, firsts 11@12c, extra 
Vt twins 124%@12\4c, firsts 11@12c, fair to 
good western twins 10@1lc, Ohio flats 10 
@llic. 

At Chicago, feeling remains firm. Choice 
twins 10%@llc p lb, daisies 11@11%c, Young 
Americas 12@12\%c, Swiss 12@13c, limburger 
11@11%4c, brick 11@13c. . 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


New York. 

ONEIDA Co—Waterville: Sales have 
been made recently at 16 to 17 cents and 
the market is firm. Probably the aver- 
age of all sales of the 1901 crop would not 
be much over 11 cents. 

Oregon. 

YAMHILL Co—Dayton: J. Turner recently 
sold 21 bales to B. O. Leucking of Portland 
at 15 cents, and William Cain to the same 
party 40 bales at 15 cents. This is the high- 
est price paid in this county for 1901 hops. 

At New York, the recent advance ‘in 
prices has been maintained. The market 
is quiet and little business is being done 
except in fulfilling contracts already made. 
The statistical position remains strong and 
dealers show no inclination to force the 
market. “ 

LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP QUOTATIONS. 

[In cents, with comparisons.] 
1902 1901 1900 
N Y state choice..17 @18 20@21 13@14 





DUNE . cn.ccannetos 16 @16% 18@19 10@12% 

medium ......... 14%@15% 16@17 8@9 
Pac coast, choice..17 @18 19@20 13@14 

MOAIGM - 500000000 144%@15% 16@17 8@9 
GRE 6s..4 <:ccistedeouis sac 2@6 2@5 
GOP ~6. scaviecier 35 @42 38@45 32@40 








DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


which possess the patent 
protected “Alpha’’ disc and 
‘“‘split-wing’’ improvements 


Are as Much. Superior 


to other Cream Separators 
as such other Separators are 
to Gravity Setting [ethods, 


_ Send for new “20th Century’’ catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


74 Cortlandt St.,New York. 
i Sts., Chicago. 
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Jottings from the Farmers. 


I noticed an article in a recént issue -re- 
garding the planting of unripe potatoes. 
My experience has been that such — seed 
comes up unevenly. It_ is safer to. plant 
matured seed.—[F. C. Howell, Morris Coun- 
ty, N J. 
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Many farmers are gradually learning 
that their condition may be improved by 
keeping less but better live stock. There is 
still a tendency to keep a larger number 
of stock on our farms than can be well and 
profitably cared for. One animal well cared 
for-is more profitable than three or four half 
kept.—[A. J. Smith, Clearfield County, Pa. 


A grand feature of the rural free delivery 
system is that it will lead to an improve- 
ment in our public highways.—[S. I. Kis- 
singer, Williams County, O. 


Now is the time to make up your mind 
what kind of seed you want, and select 
the best adapted to your land. Don’t wait 
until the day you want them to plant.— 
[J. E. Armstrong, Hartford County, Ct. 


I think farmers who leave rail fences 
along the road where snowdrifts are likely 
to form against them, should be obliged to 
shovel out the highways at their own ex- 
pense.—[W. A. Proper, Crawford County, 
Pa. 


I have noted the tendency of some farm- 
ers to rush boldly and extravagantly into 
each new branch of farming; others are the 
direct opposite. I hold there is a happy 
medium. I have enough curiosity about me 
to experiment in a small way with new 
varieties. This can be done and with but 
trifling expense. Buy a small quantity of 
seed and carefully prepare the ground. 
Measure it so there will be no guesswork 
about it. Sow or plant the seed. Give it 
ordinary culture and note the results. If 
you are not satisfied with the first trial, re- 
peat the experiment and compare the re- 
sults with your former trial.—[W. B. Hall, 
Huron County, O. 


The farmer has forgotten how to split 
rails since barbed wire came into use.—[G. 
Cc. Spooner, Windham County, Ct. 


Owners of farms to rent are often inclined 
to charge such high rent that the tenant 
has to skin everything to live and pay his 
rent. Thus farmers become poorer every 
year. If the landlord has a good tenant, 
why not let him have the place at a rental 
which will allow him to keep it up in con- 
dition and make a living besides. He 
would then stay a term of years and the 
result would be better for himself and for 
the owner.—[W. E. Manchester, Wyoming 
County, Pa. 


A man in this. county Keeps 30 cows, sells 
the product at the condensery and buys 
oleo for use on his own table: Of course 
that is his privilege, but it.seems to me he 
has the fnterests of the dairyman at heart 
in a very strange way.—[G. C. McCray, 
Erie County, Pa. 


We like the idea of naming the farm as 
retently suggested in these columns. We 
would further suggest that farmers have 
their stationery printed with an appro- 
priate heading containing the name of the 
farm. In these days farmers have occa- 
sion to write frequently to advertisers and 
others. A neatly printed heading adds dig- 
nity and a businesslike look to a. letter.— 
[Griswold Bros, Maple Grove Farm, Madi- 
son County, N Y. 


In the face of the trusts and combines 
with their immense money power, I believe 
the only resource left the struggling farmer 
to obtain recognition and justice is the 
ballot. Let farmers give their congressmen 
to understand that any remissness in duty 
towards their agricultural constituents will 
not be overlooked at the polls.—[J. A. 
Winslow, Hampshire County. Mass. 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 


By direction of the attorney general of 
the United-States a bill in equity has been 
filed at St Paul against the Northern Se- 
curities company, the Great Northern rail- 
way company and the . Northern Pacific 
railroad company to prevent the merger 
of .the two latter into the former.. Unlaw- 
ful monopoly and conspiracy to stifle com- 
petition and. thus restrain trade is alleged. 
Should the government lose this suit not 
only will the Sherman anti-trust act of 
1890 be virtually set at naught, but the way 
may be cleared for the merging. of all 
transcontinental lines, and for that matter, 
of all the railroad systems of the. United 
States, placing the public. at the absolute 
mercy of-the holding corporation. On this 
account the progress of this suit will ‘be 
watched with the closest interest through- 
out the United States. 


The textile workers of Fail River, Mass, 
aided by the example of M. C. D. Borden, 
the independent manufacturer, who has in- 
creased wages in his mills 10%, have won 
a like increase from the manufacturers’ 
association. A strike which would have 
involved nearly 25,000 operatives has been 
averted. The manufacturers yielded at the 
last minute. The strike would have gone 
into effect Monday of this week. Lowell 
mill operatives have now made a like de- 
mand. 


Japanese labor appears as undesirable 
to Canadians as Chinese labor. This is ac- 
cording to the report of the royal commis- 
sion on Japanese immigration. 


The British have suffered a reverse in 
South Africa, which must be far reaching 
in its effects and which shows how futile 
are the optimistic hopes that the war is 
nearly at an end. Lord Methuen, one of 
the most successful and aggressive of the 
British generals has been severely wounded 
and taken prisoner, while his force of 1200 
men was put to rout and most of them 
eaptured. Four guns were taken with a 
large quantity of supplies and ammunition. 
Gen Delarey was the Boer leader and this 
is the second heavy blow struck by him 
within a short time. Gen Methuen has 
been released by Delarey and placed where 
he can get good treatment, his wound be- 
ing serious. This magnanimity on the 
part of the Boer commander has won uni- 
versal commendation throughout the 
world. 


The heaviest blizzard in years has tied 
up North Dakota and the Canadian north- 
west. The cold has been intense. What 
the damage and loss of life amounts to 
cannot yet be told. 


Ex-Gov John P. Altgeld of Illinois died 
suddenly at Joliet, Ill, last week. He was 
taken ill at the close of a vigorous and 
characteristic speech in behalf of the Boers, 
and died the following morning. The ex- 
governor was one of the most notorious 
radicals in the United States. In his own 
state he was the center of the most violent 
political storms in the history of Illinois. 
“He was elected governor in 1893. Openly 
expressed sympathy with the pardoning of 
several concerned in the famous Haymar- 
ket (Chicago) outrage, and a furious let- 
ter to Pres Cleveland for sending federal 
troops to quell the Chicago riots, served to 
give him notoriety. 


Dr Joseph Parker, the eminent dissenting 
minister, has created a sensation in Eng- 
land by boldly criticising King Edward 
from a London pulpit. The king recently 
assisted in the brewing of .a special beer 
at a famous brewery. For this he is round- 
ly seored by Dr Parker and also for at- 
tending an entertainment on a Sunday. Dr 
Parker points out that what the king does 
the people cannot be criticised for doing. 


Boston has been facing a labor crisis 
which threatened to be the most serious 
the old Bay state has known in years. It 
was the outcome of the struggle between 
the teamster’s union and the Brine trans- 
portation company. The railroads and 
steamship companies demanded that there 
should be no discrimination by the freight 
handlers against freight delivered at the 
depots by the Brine company. The freight 
handlers struck, the longshoremen followed 
suit and a general sympathetic strike put 
20,000 men out of work last week and 
threatened to tie up nearly all lines of bus- 


OUR STORY OF ‘THE NEWS 


iness in .the .-HupD. The effects were felt 
throughout the state and a heavy blow .was 
threatened Boston’s export and import 
trade.. Through the. mediation of Gov 
Crane, a partial adjustment of difficulties 
was brought about, and most -of the strik- 
ers returned to work this week with th: 
understanding that the governor’s- efforts 
will be exerted ‘to obtain a change inthe 
obnoxious rules of the New York, New Ha- 
ven and Hartford railroad company, com- 
pelling freight handlers to unload teams, 
Many of the strikers are out of jobs, the 
railroads refusing to discharge men secured 
to fill the places of the strikers. Gov 


Crane has won universal commendation for 
his -diplmatic handling of a delicate -prob- 
lem. ‘ 


The house has passed the rural delivery 
bill,.-but in a form which has completely 
changed the . purpose for which it was 
framed. All the provisions relating to 
placing carriers under the contract system 
were stricken out and the salary system 
not only continued, but the maximum sal- 
ary of carriers was raised from $500 to $600 
per year. 


The long anticipated resignation of John 
D. Long as secretary of the navy was hand- 
ed to Pres Roosevelt this week. It will take 
effect May 1. Mr Long has for some time 
been anxious to retire to private life, but 
not until now have conditions been oppor- 
tune. Massachusetts will still remain rep- 
resented in the cabinet, the portfolio having 
been tendered Representative William H. 
Moody of the sixth congressional district of 
Massachusetts and accepted by him. This 
disposes of the rumors that Gov Crane was 
slated for the office. 


Progressive Italy is to grapple with the 
malaria germ. The historic Pontine marshes 
are to be drained by a German syndicate 
at a cost of $1,000,000. This will free Rome 
of malaria. The syndicate gets a 30-year 
lease of the reclaimed land, which it in- 
tends to use for farm purposes. 


The Mississippi river contributes to the 
world’s records of disasters. A sudden 
squall capsized the steamer Providence, 
drowning 20 of her crew and passengers. 


Russia and France are strengthening 
their cordial relations. Pres Loubet of 
France has been invited by the czar to visit 
St Petersburg, and will dosso, probably in 
May.——A revolutionary movement in Rus- 
sia has given the government some con- 
cern.——The last census shows that the city 
of London has shrunk 67,000 in population 
in the last decade. It also shows that there 
are 12 females to ten males in the city.—— 
A prize of $20,000 has been offered Santos- 
Dumont for a trip in his airship from Lon- 
don to Birmingham, a distance of 100 miles. 


Efficiency in Cultivation of the garden 


is best secured through devices of a labor- 
saving ‘ character. For some time past 
there has been advertised in our columns 
a line of garden and farm tools not sur- 
passed anywhere for completeness or high 
quality of materials used, Reference —is 
made to the Planet Jr line, got out by the 
well-known firm of S. L. Allen & Co of Phil- 
adelphia. A special tool on the market this 
season is the Two-horse Pivot Wheel cul- 
tivator, improved from year to year until 
it has been brought to the highest stan- 
dard. Send at once to 8S. L. Allen & Co, 
Box 1107 E, Philadelphia, Pa, and ask for 
copy of their free art catalog, which has 
many photographs of the Planet Jr tools. 
Mention this. paper in writing to adver- 
tisers. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


All That Is Recommended—Jacob 


Jaeckle, contractor and builder, hardwood 
finish a specialty; office and mill, 915 Gen- 
esee street, Buffalo, N Y, February 19, 1902. 
Dr B. J. Kendall Co, Enosburg Falls, Vt, 
Gentlemen—I saw one of your books called 
“A Treatise on the Horse and His Dis- 
eases,” and I find it very good, which I 
must say also of your spavin cure, of which 
I ‘haye used about four bottles and find it 
all you recommend. I have been trying to 
get one of your books for some time, and 
never could, so I thought I would take this 
course. ‘The one I saw was published in 
1891; maybe you have one later than that. 
Awaiting the granting of this favor, I re- 
main, yours respectfully, W. Jacob Jaeckle. 
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Th: Popular Huck=bucl4 


The cut shows three different ways of 
working the huckabuck toweling now so 
much used for sofa pillows. Half a yard 
only is nequired and silkateen for the em- 
broidery. The design most commonly em- 
ployed is that at the right, the steps or zig- 
zag pattern. With a double thread begin 
at one corner and work down five stitches; 
each stitch is simply passing the needle 
under the two little raised threads that 
form part of the pattern of the cloth. Then 
take up five stitches across work; the stitch 
is made downward, but the thread runs 
across, thus giving a twisted effect to the 
stitch. Work 5 st down, then 5 across and 
so continue to opposite lower corner. All 
rows are made the same except at the be- 
ginning, where fewer st must be taken be- 
fore the first turn to make the turn come 
at the right place, that is, in a diagonal 
line with the turn in the first row. A per- 
son’s own taste is the best guide for the ar- 
rangement of colors. In the sample red 
and black are used, 5 rows of black, 5 rows 
of red, 3 rows of black, 3 rows of red, 1 row 
of black, 3 rows of red, 3 rows of black, 5 
rows of red, 5 rows of black, thus repeating 
until the surface is completely darned. A 
red or black back with a heavy cord in the 
two colors will make a suitable finish. Five 
rows of pink and 5 rows of green, repeated, 
with a double ruffle, one of pink and the 
other green, make a very dainty pillow. 
The rainbow shades and the oriental colors, 
red, blue, green, black and yellow, com- 
bine very prettily. This arrangement was 
recently seen and was very effective: 
* Three rows blue, 3 red, 2 black, 3 yellow, 
3 green, 2 black, repeat from *. Five rows 
of the colors with 3 of the black some 
might prefer. 

At the left of the cut is shown the same 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Readers Who Desire to buy or sell real 
estate, should secure the services of W. M. 
Ostrander, of Philadelphia. He is a most 
aggressive advertiser and has facilities 
which are vastly supericr to those of any 
other real estate broker in America. He has 
been called ‘‘the long-range man,” but since 
he has established branch ocffices in leading 
cities throughout the country he seems to 
be doing business at short range. ~He has 
aman “on the spot” nq matter where the 
spot may be. Read his advertisement in 
this issue. 


The Dingee & Conard Co, West Grove, 
Pa, are the largest growers of roses in the 
country, with 70 greenhouses, and an an- 
nual output of a million rose plants in over 
a thousand varieties. D. & C. roses- are 
already famous far and wide, but to still 
further introduce them, a.special induce- 
ment is now offered. From some of the 
greatest varieties, combining the finest 
qualities of form, color, vigor and hardi- 
ness, a selection has been made, and 16 
D. & C. roses for $1 is the remarkable offer 
resulting. These roses will bloom this year 
and continue through the season. All dif- 
ferent kinds, no two colors alike, all prop- 
erly labeled. The plants are strong and 
well rooted—on their own roots—not slips. 
This collection will be sent anywhere in 
the United States and _ colonies, postage 
paid, satisfaction and safe arrival guaran- 
teed. The 38d annual edition of the Dingee 
& Conard Co’s New Guide to Rose Culture, 
114 pages, is sent free on request, if you 
mention this paper. 














SAMPLES OF HUCKABUCK WORK 


zigzag desigr with the cross threads left 
loose between stitches, forming 5 loops each 
about % in in diameter. This gives the pil- 
low a fiuffy appearance that is very pleas- 
ing. The pink and green combination works 
up beautifully in this design. 

The central pattern is called Chinese 
writing. Yellow and black or red and black 
are good combinations. The straight stripe 
is composed of 3 rows each of a single 
thread. The writing is also made with a 
Single thread. Work across to let 3 st, * 
take up next in straight line below, then 
next above to right, next directly under, 
next to right above, then one to right above 
this, next below, next above to right, next 
below, take up 2 to left and repeat from *. 

Some work the steps pattern in one color 
and some very handsome pillows are worked 
entirely in the straight up and down 
stripes, combining a few colors in a regular 
order or putting in any quantity of colors 
in a hit or miss way. A pillow worked in 
the last way resembled the delicate striped 
wash silks. 





New Neckwear. 





One of the latest things tin neckwear is 
the embroidered linen protection collar. It 
has not entirely superseded those of lace, 
but is certainly very popular. Stamped 
patterns for making them can be procured 





NEW PROTECTION COLLARS. 


at large dry and fancy goods stores for 5 
or 10 cents, The foundation is linen in 
white, black, or a color, and the embroidery 
is done in a contrasting color. If one has 
a little skill in drawing she can make her 
own patterns by outlining a design on linen 
with a lead pencil. The illustration gives a 
very good idez.-of some of the popular de- 
signs. If the upper one is of white linen, 
work it in light blue, pink or green in satin 
stitch, buttonhole the edge and make the 
dots with French knots in black. Some 
outline the solid work if in light colors on 
each edge with black. The center design 
should be worked in lavender. Four-leaved 
clovers or wild roses worked in the proper 
color may be used instead of pansies. 
Black on white or white on black would 
very prettily develop the lower design. 
Black on lavender, green, blue or’ pink is 
very effective. 





A Fetching Corsage Bow—The full cor- 
sage bow or rosette, worn directly in front 
or a little to the left side, has been in vogue 
so long that many women are tiring of it, 
however attractive it may be. For such I 
will describe a handsome variation of this 
waist decoration that I saw recently in a 
large New York store. It had a knot in 
the center, like a butterfly bow, but instead 
of loops there were innumerable ends, of 
different lengthe of % in satin ribbon and 
the end of each length of ribbon was tied 
in a little bow, some with two loops and 
one end, others with one loop and one end. 
The effect of these little bows all standing 
out separately was indescribably pretty. It 





must have taken a whole or nearly a whole 
piece of ribbon to make it. The pieces were 
all of even length at, first, but by leaving 
some with a short end at one side of the 
knot and a longer one at the other, the 
effect “of ends of all kinds of length was 
produced. From $1.75 to $2 was charged for 
these pretty accessories to the toilet, but 
homemade they could be gotten up for less. 
The rainbow bow is also one of the newer 
corsage decorations. One seen at an after- 
noon tea this season was worr. with a 
rich black gown, which needed just this 
touch of color to relieve its somberness. 
The ribbon was about 2 inches wide. An end 
of one of the colors was neatly attached 
to the under arm seam on each side and 
brought to the center of: the front, where 
the ends were concealed with a large rosette 
of the three colors.—[S. L. 








NEW CURE FOR 


KIDNEYSamBLADDER 


Bright’s Disease, Rheumatism, Gravel, 
Pain in the Back, Dropsy, 
etc., you will upon 
request be mailed 


A LARGE TRIAL CASE FREE. 


Disorders of the Kidneys and Bladder cause Bright's 
Disease, Rheumatism, Gravel, Pain in the Back, Bladder 
Disorders, difficult or too frequent passing of water, 
Dropsy, etc. For these diseases a Positive Specific Cure 
is found in a new botanical discovery, the wonderful 
Kava-Kava shrub, called by botanists the piper met/.ysté 
cum, from the Ganges River, East India. It has the 
extraordinary record of 1200 hospital cures in 30 days, It 





Miss Viola Dearing, Petersburg, Ind. 


acts directly on the Kidneys, and cures by_draini 
directly the ~~! Uric Acid, rietes’ Gan 


Nathaniel Anderson, Esq, of Greenwood, 8 C, writes 

Was a sufferer of Kidney and Bladder troubles, which 
caused two hemorrh: of the kidneys; had to ‘urinate 

every few minutes; cians to teil bien ‘hie ease, as tee 
curable, but was comple etely ay by Alkavis. Alvin D. 
burn, Me, writes as cured of Rheumatism, 
Eo a BO a 


Hun << similar onials can be laced, if de- 
sired. any ladies, including | Miss iola rpoaring, 
Petersburg nd, Mrs BE. R. D South 

Mass, testify as to its wonderful ive ‘powers in 
Kidn LB and other disorders women, 


That you may ju 
for yourself, we 
a only 


fail. Address The Church Kidney 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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Mother’s “Grand Procession.” 
MRS H. Cc. B., NEBRASKA, 
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Our only boy resolved, after being sick 
for a long time with lung fever and heart 
trouble, to rent a farm 10 miles from us 
and start out more independently. That 
meant he would have to do his own house- 
keeping; but I could not bear to think of 
dear Fred all alone, in his delicate health, 
so I persuaded Nellie, the one daughter 
who was then at home, having just finished 
her teaching, to go and keep house for her 
brother. 

They lived there a year, but as they had 
no conveniences and paying rent seemed 
like working for somebody else, they de- 
cided to buy a farm and be still more in- 
dependent. Fred sold everything he could 
spare, and as Nellie had taught school dur- 
ing the winter she was able to put some 
meney with his, so they bought a farm to- 
gether on the yearly payment plan. 

Their new farm was 18 miles from home, 
near the muddy Republican river. The road 
to their place ran part of the way along 
the very edge of a bluff, which rose 50 feet 
from the river. In bad weather it was al- 
most impassable, but they had to use it in 
going to market, or else go six or seven 
miles out of their way, which would not 
pay. As Fred was hard at work on the 
farm, Nellie had to do most of the market- 
ing, making the trip with a span of rather 
frisky ponies, and her safety has caused 
me many, many ahxious hours. I used to 
dream that Nellie and the team had rolled 
over the bank into the wild waters below, 
and waken with a start. 

After four long years of toil they were 
both worn out, and Fred was worse again, 
when someone advised him to go to central 
Nevada for a year, saying he could return 
a well man. And so it came about that 
Nellie was to come home once more, and 
Fred was to stay with us for a few days 
before he left for the west. I could hardly 
wait till they had settled their affairs and 
could really be with us. When they were 
all ready to come, a big snow storm delayed 
them a week, and during that time their 
father was sick with rheumatism and I 
was not well, so I watched uneasily each 
day with the old fears for their safety re- 
turning. 

At last, early one afternoon I saw them 
come into the yard, with two loads of fur- 
niture, and driving five cows. To my eyes 
it made a grand procession, and when we 
all sat around the supper table that night, 
once more together at home, if there was 
one more happy than another it was 
mother. 


Teacher Didn’t Get Mad. 


“ARTIFICIAL PATIENCE.” 


As I was returning home one evening dur- 
ing my first six months’ term of school, 
I met one of the directors, who jokingly 
asked me if I had been locked out yet. He 
said: “‘They always lock the teacher out 
about Christmas time. Last year the 
teacher got real mad, and wanted to whip 
one or two of them big ones, but we all 
jiined in and told her she had better not, 
for children’s bound to hev some fun.” 

I took all this as a gentle hint of what 
I might expect. I was more pleasant than 
usual the next day, and incidentally said 
something to some of them about eandy, 
just to let them know that I had their 
“treat’’ ready. But the next day I knew 
that it did not do any good to try to pro- 
pitiate them, for I saw several of the larger 
pupils in a group laughing and whispering 
as if plotting mischief. At noon one of the 
older girls came to my desk to get some 
help with her work, and whispered, ‘“‘Don’t 
leave the schoolroom to-day.”’ Very soon 
one of the small boys came running in and 
invited me to come out and play ball with 
them. I had just refused, and was turn- 
ing again to my work, when the pet of 
the school touched my arm and shyly asked 
me to come out and visit her new play- 
house. 

After many such maneuvers to coax me 
from the room had proven failures, several 
of them came rushing in and took hold of 
my chair. Before I had time to think what 
to do, I was out on the playground, but 
they were back in the house, locking the 
door from the inside (I had the key). Then 
began such a series of screams, yells and 
loud laughter as to almost run one dis- 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


tracted, but I knew it would never do to 
show the least bit of anger, so I pretended 
to take it as a great joke. 

I soon noticed that over two-thirds of the 
pupils had not taken.any part whatever, 
among them the two “bad boys.” Some of 
the little ones began crying and had to be 
petted. While I was talking to them one 
of the children cried out, “Oh, look, teach- 
er! Look on top of the house!” I looked 
and saw a sight which did me good. One 
of the “‘bad’”’ boys was on top of the roof 
holding his coat over the chimney, while 
the other one was preparing to follow. 

This reminded me of the ‘Hoosier School 
Master’s”’ dilemma and his way out, so 
calling the boy who was getting ready to 
climb up to the roof, I asked him to go and 
take a note to a friend of mine living near. 
He soon returned, bringing a small paper 
sack. While he was gone we had fastened 
all the shutters from the outside and made 
the room as air-tight as possible, so we 
were ready for him to finish his work, 
which he did by climbing up on the roof 
and sprinkling the contents of his sack 
(which was about a pint of cayenne pep- 
per) into the nice bed of coals in the stove 
below. 

There was a dead silence in the house for 
about 30 seconds, then such a scrambling 
for the door. Of course, being all crowded 
against it, they could not open it far 
enough to get out until one of them threw 
a stick of wood against it, knocking out 
a panel. In a moment the door was opened 
and out they came, falling down over each 
other, choking and gasping for breath. 

I took the opportunity for’ entering, 
opened the windows, made a good fire and 
put the room in order, and in about five 
minutes rang the bell for school, losing only 
about half an hour of school time, whereas 
they expected to play the entire evening. 

The directors visited the school during 
the exercises on Christmas eve, I supposed 
to censure me, but I never even hinted 
that anything unusual had happened, and 
went ahead with our program for the even- 
ing, giving all quite a generous treat at 
the close. Then I asked for remarks from 
the visitors. Only one of them ventured to 
say anything, and his remarks were very 
different from what I expected, as he not 
only praised my good work in the school 
but advised the pupils to obey me and fol- 
low my advice. and he was sure it would 
be a success. After dismissal I asked them 
if I should pay for the damaged property. 
The answer was, ‘‘No, indeed!’”’ The ones 
who were at the head of the scheme had 
brought a hammer and some small nails, 
and without mentioning the affair, quietly 
fixed the door after school. It has never 
been referred to by anyone of the district 
to me since. 

I think it came out all right just by me 
keeping my temper. If I had become angry 
a tried to punish some of them, I wouid 
have had trouble all winter, and paid for 
the door beside, but I could not have had 
a better school nor have been treated nicer 
by pupils or patrons than I was that winter. 


—S 


Grandma Gets Baby’s Picture. 


MARGARET STEWART SIBLEY- 


John’s baby! And John is a father! 
It seems only yesterday— 

I really believe the eyes favor 
The eyes of his Auntie May: 


And he has John’s very expression. 
But, grandpa, he’s got your nose! 

Why didn’t they put shoes on, I wonder? 
Just see those cute little toes! 


Dear, dear! ’Tis my own little grandchild! 
What a little while it seems! 
(And later they ‘find her still holding 
The picture in Land o’ Dreams.) 
I 
What is more watery than a woman with 
a waterfall on her head, a cataract on her 
eye, a ripple in her laugh, a creek in her 
back and a spring in her heel? A man 
with a notion in his head. 


What 
dogs? 


. 2 

Musical Instruments 
ou want a Guitar, Mandolin, 

SPECIAL ¥ Violt in, Cornet, banto, Flute or other 


OFFER ! instrument? You — obtain ng the 


value this season by coy > OW 
new Lyon & peaks makes. 

poems | to compare with them in patos ce * Fy ye 

our local music dealer for them; if joes not keep 

thom write today for catalog and d ask fc for or Complete 
eo ot Musical Instruments; sen’ You 
make a great sa and obtain splendid catiatection. 

LYON & HEALY, 98 Adams St., CHICACO. 


is worse than raining cats and 
Hailing omnibuses., 








FOR SINGERS AND SPEAKERS. 


The New Remedy For Catarrh is Very 
Valuable. 


A Grand Rapids gentleman who repre- 
sents a prominent manufacturing concern 
and travels through central and southern 
Michigan, relates the following regarding 
the mew catarrh cure. He says: 

“After suffering from catarrh of the 
head, throat and stofnach for several years, 
I heard of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets quite 
accidentally and like everything else I im- 
mediately -bought a package and was de- 
cidedly surprisedvat the immediate relief it 
afforded me and still more to find a com- 
plete cure after several weeks’ use, 


“T have a little son who sings in a boys 
choir in one of our prominent churches, 
and he is greatly troubled with hoarseness 
and throat weakness, and on my réturn 
home from a trip I gave him a few of the 
tablets one Sunday morning when he had 
complained of hoarseness. He was de- 
lighted with their effect, removing all 
huskiness in a few minutes and making the 
voice clear and strong. 

“As the tablets are very pleasant to the 
taste, I had no difficulty in persuading 
him to use them regularly. 

“Our family physician told us they were 
an antiseptic preparation of undoubted 
merit and that he himself had no hesitation 
in using and recommending Stuart’s Ca- 
tarrh Tablets fer any form of catarrh. 

“T have since met many public speakers 
and professional singers who used them 
constantly. A prominent Detroit lawyer 
told me that Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets kept 
his throat in fine shape during the most 
trying weather, and that he had long since 
discarded the use of cheap lozenges: and 
troches on the advice of his physician that 
they contained so much tolu, potash and 
opium as to render their use a danger to 
health.”’ 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are large, pleas- 
ant-tasting lozenges composed of catarrhal 
antiseptics, like Red Gum, Blood Root, etc., 
and sold by druggists everywhere at 50 
cents for full treatment. 

They act upon the blood and mucous 
membrane and their composition and re- 
markable success has won the approval of 
physicians, as well as thousands of suf- 
ferers from nasal catarrh, throat troubles 
and catarrh of stomach. 

A little book on treatment of catarrh 
mailed free by addressing F. A. Stuart Co., 
Marshall, Mich. 


THE BEST TRUSS MADE 


e A Snre Hold, Steady yreomere, 
Perfect Comfort, Radical Cure. 
Only Elastie Truss protected 
by U. S. Patents and Trade 
ark. 
Worn Day and Night. 
Will hold any rupture during 
any exercise.—Can run, jump, 
dig, haul, lift, carry, exercise, 
and sleep with comfort and safety. —TWo NEW PATENTS 
— issued.—No springs to press on back or hip—has “wire 
rame” in front piece controlling pressure of pad.—Any 
degree of pressure with comfort. Pad can be made harder 
or softer by turning a single screw. — pesseck, D, 
expensive. Send for lllustrated Catalogue to De 


AXION MFG. CO., 744 Broadway, New York. 








A Postal Brings Our Rural Book Catalog. 











“Delightfully Uncomfortable ” 


Evening 


R. A. W., KANSAS, 





One of my best good times, partly-expect- 
ed and partiy unexpected, occurred a year 
ago last summer. Our big brother is in bus- 
iness in another city. He gets home for a 
visit on an average once a year. Our 
younger brother, whom, following the 
household fashion, I will call the Kid (albeit 
he is six feet two) had been on a visit to 
our old home in a distant state. It was 
his first since he had moved away, a child 
of seven, and we could hardly wait for’ his 
return to hear his impressions about ev- 
erything, and all the news of the dear old 
home and friends, for whom we had never 
ceased to be homesick. On his way home 
he stopped to visit Big Brother, and wrote 
on to us to send the double carriage to 
meet him on his return,—‘‘and for good- 
ness’ sake, don’t all ceme down in it, as I 
shall have considerable baggage.”’ 

The letter was received just in time to 
start for the depot. There was great ex- 
citement, and everybody wanted to go to 
meet the Kid, because he would be sure to 
tell so much in the carriage that would 
be lost by those not present; but then he 
had said, “don’t all come.” That might 
mean merely a ruse to escape being kissed 
in public, or it might mean room. was want- 
ed for Big Brother. But Big Brother had 
been home at Christmas, and it was un- 
reasonable to look for him so soon again. 

After much discussion it was decided 
that papa and mamma should go and we 
girls would stay at home and get a good 
supper for the prodigal. Chicken was 
fried, and cake cut, and berries picked over, 
and the table set in a jiffy. Then we heard 
the train come in, and divided our time 
between the kitchen and the front door, on 
the lookout for the carriage. 

At last it appeared. There was the Kid 
on the front seat, with all his legs and 
arms intact, a fact we had hardly dared 
to hope for when he started on his long 
railway journey; and there—yes, there on 
the back seat, hiding behind papa, and 
looking all teeth from the width of his 
smile, was Big Brother. Well, we just 
danced a jig round that carriage for about 
five minutes, then we formed a procession 
and led them into the house. 


The first thing was to get the supper 
on the table, for of course both boys were 
as hungry as bears, but what a time we 
had! First one and then another of the 
girls would make a desperate sortie into 
the kitchen, to dish up the chicken or 
make the tea, meanwhile imploring the 
boys not to speak a word, not ore, while 
she was gone! Then, as a laugh would be 
heard from the parlor, she wouid rush 
back, dripping spoon in hand, to catch it 


on the wing. At last supper was ready and 
the cooks heaved a sigh of relief; now the 
conversation couldn’t get away from us. 

But here a new difficulty arose; the Kid 
had been with Big Brother three days, and 
each had heard all the other had to tell. 
The Kid would begin, “Cousin Bess and I 
drove out to the Highlands to see Uncle—”’ 
“Oh, I’ve heard all that before,” Big 
3rother would interrupt, and begin telling 
us of a delightful excursion on the river. 
Just as he would get to the point, the Kid 
would start up with, “Oh, that’s three days 
old.” 

So it went, until Big Brother strolled off 
to the parlor, where he could have the 
conversation to himself. The Kid beat a 
retreat to the back parlor, and we spent 
the evening vibrating between the two, 
making a wild stampede at a roar of laugh- 
ter from the Kid, or stringing back by ones 
and twos to hear Big Brother’s thrilling 
account of his latest quarrel with his sweet- 
heart. Take it all in all, it was the most 
delightfully uncomfortable evening I ever 
spent, 





Playing Big People—There were five 
young girls and two boys at my party one 
recent Saturday, ranging from five to 15 
years of age, besides a two-year-old baby. 
The party was to commence at haif-past 
1 and last until half-past 4, ending with a 
supper. The boys wore dresses, and three 
of the girls had on their brothers’ clothes; 
ene of the make-believe men was a clergy- 
man. We had two mock marriages. 
Mamma had to help out the minister in 
performing the ceremony; you see she had 
been married, so she knew how to proceed. 
She said, instead of ‘until death us do 
part,” “‘unti) we get tired,” or “until we 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 
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sonally at his office, !0l 





or excesses of any kind. 





Dr. Greene, 
Discoverer of 


DR. GREENE'S NERVU 


Gives Advice 
bsolutely Free. 





Call on DR. GREENE, or write to him per- 
Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. He is a successful specialist on all 
nervous diseases resulting from~- overwork 
Advice free. 































tire and run away.” My! We had lovely 
dresses and veils of white, and fine fans of 
white feathers, with artificial flowers for 
bouquets; we even had gloves and heavy 
rings. After our ceremony we departed on 
an extended tour down to our milk house 
and back again. We disrobed from our wed- 
ding finery and started for the ice; had 
a fine time, only our trains got in the 
way and landed us on the ice, not very 
gracefully. Did you ever see anyone fall 
in a very graceful manner? Then we 
would jump up quickly and see if anyone 
was looking; if not, hug our hurts, and 
maybe shed a tear or two. When we got 
cold we went to the house and found 
mamma had tea ready. We had cake, cher- 
ries, peaches, jelly, apples, oranges, dried 
beef, cheese, crackers, tea, cocoa and lem- 
onade. None were old-fashioned enough to 
drink any tea. Now this was not the best 
time I ever had, but we all thoroughly en- 
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joyed ourselves. I am ten years old and 





am the only girl in a family of boys.— 
[Mildred Caum, Pennsylvania. 





A Prize Contest Question—I would like 
to enter the prize contest for the boys and 
girls, and I would like to know if having 
no help from elders means that you should 
cultivate your own ground or plant your 
seeds in ground that is already prepared, 
and then take the entire care of it yourself. 
I am 14 years old, and take a great deal 
of interest in-outdoor work. My father is 
a florist and we grow a great deal of let- 
tuce to sell, and I help plant it.—[Bertha 
Balderston. 

&@= If the ground is prepared for you, or 
any part of the work done for you, you 
could take out of the receipts a fair market 
price for the same, to show what you really 
earned your own self. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances we would like you to do your 


own work, but it isn’t really necessary. Be 
your own manager and “run” things, tak- 
ing out of the receipts what you are 


obliged to have done. In any case, explain 


it all to us.—[Y. F. E. 


Queen Bess, are you sure none of your 
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A Joyful Recognition. 


A. S., ALABAMA, 





The best time I ever had was three years 
ago, when, after an absence of six years, 
I went to Germany to see my parents and 
be present at the wedding of my youngest 
sister. After I received the letter urging 
me to come as soon as possible, I set right 
to work to get ready, being only sorry that 
my sister and brother-in-law couldn’t ac- 
company me. Six days later saw me in 
New York ready to go on board. Having 
beautiful weather and nice company, the 
days were spent very pleasantly on deck 
till, after seven days, we came in sight of 
the German coast. Didn’t I feel happy to 
see once more my fatherland! After we 
arrived in Bremerhafen our baggage was 
examined, and without sending my family 
notice, I took the next train to the small 
town where my parents lived. 

It was late in the afternoon when I ar- 
rived, and taking only a small valise with 
me, I went through the well-known streets 
with a fast-beating heart. I met a good 
many people that I knew well, but that 
didn’t recognize me, and finally I stood in 
front of the little cottage, my childhood 
home. 

After going through the small garden, I 
went in the hall and knocked at the kitchen 
door. My sister opened it, and at the same 
time my father came out of his room into 
the hall. They looked at me but didn’t 
know me. 

I took the veil from my face, and said: 
“Why, don’t—” But that was all, for I was 
in their embrace. Then my dear mother 
came, too, and never will I forget the joy 
of that meeting and the happiness of those 
days! 

The four months of my visit went by 
only too. quickly among my old friends, 
and it was with a feeling of joy and regret 
that I returned to America, to be mistress 
of the new home my promised husband 
had prepared during my absence. 





Happy Faces Once More—Last June I 


found myself out of employment for the 
first time in 25 years. When a mere boy 
I.entered a woolen mill and there worked 
until I became foreman of the pressing de- 
partment, and later was promoted head 
cloth finisher. Two of the members of the 
firm having died, caused a change in the 
management, and you can imagine my sur- 
prise when being told that after the last 
of May I would be wanted no longer. As 
there were no other mills in the vicinity 
I went to New York to seek employment, 
and after wandering the streets for six 
weeks was still unsuccessful. But I began 
yet another day of searching, and meet- 
ing the old-time answer at every turn, “we 
are fully organized,’ I gave up in despair, 
and walked to the elevated station, intend- 
ing to go home; but on arriving at the 
stairway I hesitated, why, I do not know. 
It being only 3 o’clock, I walked up the 
street a block or two, but found it was 
not a very promising place to look for 
clothing houses, so entered the next street, 
which proved a very hotbed of the cloth 
finishing trade. I had not gone far when 
I saw a sign which read, “A cloth sponger 
wanted,” and there I found employment. 
It was more than a satisfaction to feel that 
¥ could once more supply the little luxuries 
of the home, and to know that this time 
the anxious faces which met me upon my 
return would light up so happily.—[F. G. 
H., New Jersey. 





John—Only 19 years old when given her 


first school back in the mountains, what 
was the writer’s surprise to find that sev- 
eral of the boys were larger and taller than 
she and much disposed to carry things with 
a high hand, while many side whispers of 
“Who's afraid? She’s too small to lick us!” 
were exchanged. Yes, she knew too well 
that she was too small, and so she must 
win by respect instead of using force in 
any way. One large boy was especially an- 
noying in several small ways, which led 
on to larger disobedience, till she felt as 
though something must be done. He was 
too big to whip and too silly to be coaxed. 
By a little careful inquiry she found out 
that he was a “‘bound boy,”’—that he worked 
for a farmer in return for his board and 
clothes, with what schooling the farmer 
would give him. So, thinking he might be 
made to work if at home, she told John not 
+n return to school until he could resnect 


TALK 








the rules and obey them. Her plan worked 
as she thought it would. John didn’t love 
to work any more than he was obliged to, 
school was a much better place to while 
away time, and one morning he returned, 
saying he would do better. And he did 
well after he found the school marm’ was 
always pleasant and interested in him, 
helping him over many hard places. For 
John half expected to be made fun of and 
pushed along anyhow, and he was only a 
poor boy and had received many hard 
knocks in his short life—[Mrs G. F. S., 
Massachusetts. 





I thought I would send my baking list. 
Our family numbers five and we had no 
help except a man for six weeks during 
the summer, and a woman to help clean 
house a few days in the fall. From Janu- 
ary 1, 1901, to January 1, 1902, my- baking 
counted up as follows: Loaves of bread, 
both white and brown, 410, biscuits © , 
cookies 1927, fried cakes 354, loaves of ca.. 
163, pies 106, 57 puddings, shortcakes, etc, 
and 48 tea biscuits. I kept no account of 
johnnycakes, griddlecakes, etc, though I 
made quite a number. I will send my rec- 
ipe for the tea biscuit if anyone would care 
for it. We think it especially nice.—[Mrs L. 
D. Spafford, Michigan. 





I have for a pet one little pig named 
Pat. I had two rabbits, but one died, and 
the other one ate papa’s apple trees, and 
he killed it. Their names were Tom and 
Bell. I am seven years old.—[Herman 
Duncan, West Virginia. 





I wish someone could tell me how to make 
mathiglum or honey wine.—[H. S., Penn- 
sylvania. 


You Can Get Well 


Without Risking a Penny. 











WON’T YOU MERELY ASK FOR MY BOOK? 


I have written these books after a life- 
time’s experience to tell you my way of 
curing chronic diseases, 

I have tested my method by thousands of 
bedsides in hospitals and homes. It ac- 
complishes what no other treatment can 
do. It is so sure that in any case, no mat- 
ter how difficult, I take the entire risk. 

No money is wanted. Merely write me a 
postal for the book. 

I will send with it an order on your drug- 
gist for six bottles Dr. Shoop’s Restorative. 
He will let you take it for a manth, and 
if it does what I claim the cost is $5.50. 
If it fails, I will pay him myself. 

No other physician ever made such an 
offer, and none ever will. There is no other 
treatment that could stand such a test. But 
I have learned by experience that 39 out 
of each 40 who get these six bottles pay 
for them, because they are cured. 

One time in forty I fail. Sometimes the 
disease is too difficult to be reached in a 
month. Sometimes an organic trouble, like 
cancer, makes a cure impossible. But 39 
in each 40 who take the remedy get well. 
The other one pays nothing; the treatment 
is free. 

Won’t you write a postal to learn about 
a remedy like that? 

My success comes from strengthening the 
inside nerves. I bring back the nerve 
power which alone operates each vital 
organ. I make each organ do its duty by 
giving it nerve power. Positively there is 
no other way. 

It is a pity for a sick person to neglect 
an offer like this. 


Simply state which book | Book No. 1 on Dys epsia, 
you want, and address Dr. Book Ko. Eh = Kidneys 
Shoop, Box 542, Racine, | Book No, 4 for Women, 

a ® — Book No. 5 for Men (sealed), 
Wis. Book No. 6 on Rheumatism 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 








AROUND THE TABLE 


About half the 
lamp chimneys in 
use have my name 
on them. 

All the trouble 


comes of the other 


half. MACBETH. 


If you’ll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


FREE 











beolutely cured, Nev rr oretasa. 
Boon to sufferers. ‘Acts lik e magic, 

al box MAILED FREE. Address, 
gusta,Me, 
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Electric Method 
oer. Asty34 RE YOU AT HOME. Book tree. 
U.S. Eleetrie Co., 358 DearbornSt.,Chicago, I! 


Seasonable Books for Farmers 


American Farm Book, 
By Richard L, Allen. The very best work on the 








subject; comprising all that can be condensed into 
an available volume. Revised and greatly — 
y Lewis ¥F. Allen. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 
Tobacco Leaf. 


Killebrew and Herbert Myrick. Its 
Marketing and Manufacture. A 
practical handbook on the most proved methods 
in growing, harvesting, curing, packing. and selling 
tebacco, with an account of the operations in every 
department of tobacco manufacture. It is the only 
work of the kind in existence, and is the standard 
—— f= scientific authority on the whole sub- 
of bacco. Upward of pages and 
poe A | b-. avings. 
Pract al Porestry. 
By Andrew 8S. Fuller. A treatise on the propa- 
gation, planting and cultivation, with descriptions 
and the botanical qnd po ular names of all the 
}~ 2% trees of the United States, and notes on 
a large number of the most valuable exotic epecies, 
1,50 


Land Draining. 

By Manly Miles. A handbook for farmers on the 
Principles and practice of draining, giving the re- 
sults of his extended experience in laying tile 
drains. The directions for the laying out and 
the construction of tile drains will enable the farm- 
er to avoid the errors of imperfect construction and 
+ ee aes that must necessarily —_s 

lo’ 


Ginseng, Its Cultivation, Harvesting, 
Marketing, and Market Value. 


By Maurice G. Kains. It discusses in a practical 
way how to begin with either seed or roots, soil, 
climate and location, preparation, planting and 

“maintenance of the beds, artificial propagation, 
manures, enemies, selection for market and for 
improvement, preparation for sale, and the profits 
that may be expected. 12mo. .3D 

COMPLETE CATALOGUE of the best books in 
all departments of rural and outdoor life sent on 
—— 


ORANGE JUDD — PANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. 
Marquette Building, “teen il, 


By J. B. 
Culture and Cure 
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¢Fatmers’ ‘Wives Could Be So Happy!” 
L. 





I always begin gardening in January (on 
paper of course), Having carefully looked 
over the catalogs, I send in my order to 
the seedsmen for whatevér seeds, roots or 
bulbs I may need, then when the hurry 
of spring sewing and cleaning comes, I have 
only to hand to John my carefully drawn 
diagram, with plainly written explanation 
and directions, and it is done. [I think, as 
so much of the table supply comes from 
the garden, that a woman should, if she 
supervises the household, also take charge 
of the garden. 

When we moved onto the old place known 
as Willow Brook farm, we selected as a 
garden plot a piece of land directly in front 
of the long veranda, which ran across the 
whole south side of the house. Some of the 
family thought it objectionable to look al- 
ways at a vegetable garden, but as it 
seemed such a desirable plot, with a good- 
sized grass lawn lying between that and 
the house, I thought I could manage that 
point, 

Most of the land lay on the same eleva- 
tion as the house, 
edge down nearly to the brook, a clear, 
sandy bottomed stream, edged almost its 
entire length with yellow willows. “it was 
perfectly drained, warm and sunny, with 
no trees. The road fence was, completely 
hidden by a great straggling hedge of li- 
lacs. This was a source of much argument 
at first. John wished to dig them out, root 
and branch, but it was early spring and my 
nostrils had caught the aroma of their 
scented buds, and I begged so hard for 
just one season of their bloom that John 
consented to having them remain (and 
there they are to this day,—the road fence 
taken away, and only a hedge of lilacs). I 
can never forget the glory of their bios- 
soms. To my eyes, weary with the stare 
and glare of a smoky manufacturing town, 
it seeméd a glimpse of paradise.’-I would 
gladly have remained all night on the 
veranda, when the moon was full:and the 
night air heavy with their fragrance, and 
the blossoms, transformed to shimmering 
silver, hung their ‘beautiful heads, heavy 
with the dews of night. 

I-had a narrow space reserved along the 
edge of the lawn, which I set out with 
hardy tall shrubs, thus shutting off the 
onions. and cabbages from our view and 
making a line of beauty for. the eye to 
rest upon. I have no permanent rooted 
plants in my garden to obstruct the thor- 
ough cultivation of the soil, except at the 
lower edge, near the brook, there is one 
long single row of asparagus. 

In the rear of the house there was a long, 
narrow strip, where weeds grew luxuriantly. 
They were annoying to me, as when at 
work in the kitchen they flaunted their vul- 
gar, coarse, useless growth before my only 
windows. I decided that where weeds grew 
so well, something of value ‘could and 
should, so after having it thoroughly spad- 
ed and cleared of weeds, I transformed it 
into a “garden. of herbs,” thus leaving my 
garden proper free for the plow or cultiva- 
tor, and making a cozy corner out of what 
was an eyesore. Here I have rows of rhu- 
barb, horse-radish, mustard, sage, summer 
savory, and, most useful of all, an abun- 
dance of the improved large-leaved dan- 
delions for “greens.” This is my own prov- 
ince, where since the first spading I have 
asked no help from the stronger sex. I 
could not succeed with pansies in my 
flower beds, so I sprinkled the seed here 
and there in every vacant spot in my cool, 
moist “garden of herbs,” and now as I lean 
from the window from April to Dectmber I 
see a myriad of smiling little faces, and 
mingling with the fragrant odor of herbs 
comes their faint but delicate breath. 

I think farmers’ wives could be so happy! 
They ought to be the happiest women in 
the world, and they can be if they will 
only take the time and thought to be happy. 
How many happy hours I have spent with 
my sewing out on the veranda,—no dust, 
no smoke to choke my lungs or fill my eyes, 
but pure air, green grass, the song of birds, 
peace and quiet for both soul and body! 
From there I can look across to the pas- 
tures, where the wind tosses the daisies to 
and fro, to the meadow at the right, one 
corner of which, near the brook,:is so yel- 
low with buttercups in their season that 
I call it my field of “the cloth of gold.” 
Every hour brings its joys; from the time 
when the first. rays of the sun reach out 
through the dull gray of morning, like long 
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shining arms, striving to embrace the dear 
old earth, until we stand, awed and sub- 
dued, before the starry night. 





Good Cheer from the Back Yard—Every- 
thing seems meant only for show when 
the front yard is so often made attractive, 
and the back one neglected, because “it 
doesn’t matter how it looks so long as no 
one sees it—no one but the family.” Of 
course, from such: a principle the children 
naturally think that only things seen by 
the public need attention. Let the back 
yard be made as clean as the front. one. 
It need not be. made into an elaborate 
flower garden, but it should be cleared of 
all the rubbish and refuse which makes it 
so unhealthful and unsightly. Let it be so 
clean you will be proud to have visitors 
see it. Especially should the back yard be 
attractive for those who have to spend a 
good deal of time in the kitchen. It does 
not take long to spade up a bed for flow=- 
ers. It does not cost much for seed enough 
to fill a bed, or half a dozen beds, with 
flowers that will bloom during the entire 
season, and no one but. the tired- woman 
knows how refreshing and restful it is to 
be able to see something bright and cheer- 
ful before her, without trying to look for it. 
[E. E. Rexford, Wisconsin. 





The Mother at School—One of my new 
pupils told me that she had a brother who 
would come later, but that he was afraid 
to come. Several weeks passed without 
my seeing the boy. One stormy October 
morning I opened school with about half 
the usual number, and among the absent 
was this girl. About 10 o’clock she and 
her mother arrived with the boy. The 
mother. brought her dinner and knitting 
and stayed all day. She spent two days 
with him at school, but after that he was 
always perfectly content.—[Lenore. 





In reply to Iowa, would say my father 
Was a paper hanger, and he always put 
pulverized glue into his paste that he used 
for overhead. He always used plenty of 
paste and saw that every spot was brushed 
onto the wall. One year he papered the 
kitchen in our old house,-before we built 
a@ new one, whose wall was poor and had 
been whitewashed for years; he gave it: a 
coat of yellow ocher paint, let it dry and 
then papered_ it.—[Virginia. 

I have a pony I ride in the summer. The 
neighbor girls and I go riding of a Sun- 
day afternoon and get back in time to go 
to church. My father owns a. hardware 
store and during vacation I clerk for him. 
I have a mountain burro, a dog and a cat 
for pets. I am going to high schol next 
year.—[Maybelle Loy, Washington, 
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An Easter Dinner. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER, 


MENU. 


Bisque of clam bouillon 
Olives Radishes 
Fish roulettes Bechamel sauce 
Crown of mutton Mint sauce 
Potato snow Molded spinach 
Deviled tomatoes 
Birds’ nest salad Cheese wafers 
Pineapple meringue Silver cake 
Raisins Nuts Candy eggs 
Coffee 


Bisque of Clam Bouillon: Mince 1 table- 
spoon onion, 2 tablespoons carrot and 2 ta- 
blespoons celery; place in a saucepan with 
2 level tablespoons butter, cover and cook 
slowly until tender, stirring frequently. 
Then add 2 tablespoons flour, 2 tablespoons 
butter and stir until perfectly smooth. Add 
1 pt boiling water and 1 pt clam bouillon; 
let boil up, strain and return to the fire. 
Beat the yolks of 2 eggs with % cup cream, 
add % cup of the hot bouillon, and turn 
slowly into the soup, stirring rapidly. Serve 
with cream wafers. 

Fish Roulettes: Chop 1% cups halibut 
quite fine, add 1 pounded cracker, 1 level 
teaspoon salt, 4 teaspoon pepper, a few 
grains of cayenne, 1 teaspoon minced onion, 
1% tablespoons lemon juice, 4 tablespoons 
eream, and:1 beaten egg. Shape into little 
rolls, and cook in boiling salted water. For 
the sauce, cook together 3 tablespoons each 
of butter and flour, and 1% cups white stock, 
1 slice each of onion and carrot, a bit of 
mace, a sprig of parsley and 6 pepper corns. 
Let simmer for 15 minutes, strain, add % 
cup cream, and salt and pepper to taste. 

Potato Snow: Peel and boil the potatoes, 
‘When done, drain very dry, add % cup hot 
milk, a lump of butter, and salt and pepper 
to taste. Mash well, and whisk in lightly 
the well beaten whites of 2 eggs. 

Molded Spinach: Cook the spinach in a 
very little water until tender, drain very 
dry, season with salt and pepper, add a 
little vinegar, and chop very fine Press 
into a plain mold, cover with a weight and 
place where it will keep warm until time to 
serve, then turn out carefully, and garnish 
with slices of hard-boiled egg. Reserve a 
little of the spinach juice ta color the salad. 

Deviled Tomatoes: Select 6 small to- 
matoes of uniform size; season with salt 
and pepper, roll in breadcrumbs, then in 
slightly beaten egg, and in crumbs again. 
Fry in deep fat, and serve with a sauce 
made ag follows: Cream \% cup butter, add 
2 level teaspoons powdered sugar, 1 of mus- 
tard, 4% teaspoon salt, the yolk of a hard- 
boiled egg rubbed to a paste, a raw egg 
slightly beaten, and 2 tablespoons vinegar. 
Cook over hot water, until the mixture 
thickens. 

Bird’s Nest Salad: Cut potatoes into long 
narrow strips, as for straws, and boil in 
slightly salted water until nearly done. 
Drain, and while still warm sprinkle with 
a little oil, vinegar, and onion juice, and 
let stand until cold. Arrange these straws 
in little nest shapes on crisp lettuce leaves. 
Rub a little of the spinach juice into cream 
cheese, using just enough to give it a deli- 
cate green tint, season with a little pepper, 
and roll into little balls the size of robins’ 
eggs. Lay these in the potato nests. Serve 
with mayonnaise for the potatoes. 

Pineapple Meringue: Peel a medium-sized 
pineapple, slice and cut into small cubes. 
Put into an enameled saucepan with 1 cup 
each of granulated sugar and water; stir 
until the sugar is dissolved, and cook until 
the syrup is quite thick. Beat the yolks 
of 6 eggs until very light, and pour over 
them 3 cups scalding hot milk. Mix well, 
turn into a double boiler, stir, and cook 
until thick. Pour the custard into a basin, 
and chill on ice; then add the pineapple 
and syrup. Freeze quite stiff, and pack in 
an egg-shaped mold. Cover closely, and 
pack in ice and salt. Let stand several 
hours. Boil % cup sugar with 4 cup water 
until it will thread. Add to it 5 of the egg 
whites beaten to a stiff froth, and beat 
. until cold. Turn the pudding quickly out of 
the mold into a very cold, fireproof dish. 
Cover quickly with the meringue and put in 
a very hot oven until slightly colored. Serve 
at once. 

Silver Cake: One cup butter, 2 of sugar, 
1 of sweet milk, 3 of flour, whites of 5 eggs, 
2 teaspoons baking powder and 1 teaspoon 
lemon extract. Bake in an oval mold. 
When done, cover with white icing; when 
this hardens, with cocoanut icing make 


THE GOOD COOK _ 


dainty little nests around the outside of 
the cake, and fill these with tiny candy 
— colored a delicate green with spinach 
uice, 


From a Bit of Dough. 


COUSIN LOU, 


Any of the following recipes are conven- 
ient for bread-making day, as they are all 
made from a portion of the dough. I always 
mix bread with new milk, but if not avail- 
able a little shortening might take its place; 
use compressed yeast, 

Quick Rolls: One loaf of bread dough, 
risen ready for the oven. Turn on bread 
board, roll out, cut in 2-in squares or with 
biscuit cutter, if preferred; spread with 
soft butter and fold one-half over, press 
firmly together. Let rise until light and 
bake quickly. This makes about two dozen. 
If desired particularly nice, when mixing 
bread dough add small quantity of short- 
ening. A beaten white of egg kneaded into 
the dough when preparing to cut makes 
them very dainty. 

Doughnuts: One loaf of bread dough, 1 
egg, 1 cup sugar, % cup: scant shortening, 
add a little nutmeg and % teaspoon soda. 
Mix ingredients thoroughly into dough, add- 
ing flour enough to roll out. Let rise very 
light and fry. When wanted for table roll 
in powdered sugar. 

Quick Loaf Cake: Two cups dough, 1 cup 
sugar, 1 egg, % cup butter, nutmeg, % tea- 
spoon soda, fruit if you like. Let rise very 
light in baking tin and bake in a moderate 
oven, 

ee 

Potato Pie—Line a deep pie dish with a 
rich crust rolled quite thin. Fill with finely 
Sliced potatoes' and two very finely sliced 
onions, evenly mixed through the potato. 
Pepper and salt to taste, and dot bits of 
butter over the top. Pour over all enough 
cream or rich milk to fill the dish and 
bake slowly with or without a top crust.— 
[Cousin Mary. 


Marble Cake—Light part: Take 1% cups 
white sugar, % cup batter, 1% cups sweet 
milk, % teaspoon soda, 1 teaspoon cream 
of tartar, whites of 4 eggs, 2% cups flour. 
Dark part: One cup brown sugar, % cup 
butter, % cup molasses, % cup sour milk, 
% teaspoon soda, 1 teaspoon cream of tar- 
tar, yolks of 4 eggs, 2% cups flour, 1% tea- 
spoons each of ground cloves, allspice, cin- 
namon and nutmeg. Mix each part sepa- 
rately, and begin by placing some of the 
light mixture in pan first. Then drop huge 
spoonfuls of the dark part over it; use 
light again, and so continue until it is all 
in the pan.—[Gytia. 


This is what I baked in one year: Pies 
365, loaf cakes 152, cookies 200, puddings 
50, cup custards 144, muffins 4380, waffles 
624, ginger cakes500, doughnuts 2000, johnny- 
cakes 52, puffs 100, cymbals 150, crullers 
60, wafers 60, macaroons 75, rolls 144, wheat 
bread 300, wheat biscuit 144, rye bread 365, 
rye biscuit 244, graham bread 112, brown 
bread 52, Indian bread 12, rice bread 24, 
potato bread 200. Our family consisted of 
10 at the least, and often 15.—[Mrs H. V. 
S., Connecticut. 


A Two-Weeks’ Happy Dream. 


MRS I, A. C., RHODE ISLAND, 


—_ 


My best time within five years happened 
about two years ago, when, after long an- 
ticipating a little visit to our uncle’s home 
away up in the woods of Plymouth county, 
I awoke one fine morning all ready to start. 
So after a hearty breakfast we were driven 
to the depot three miles away as fast as a 
horse could carry us. After quite a long but 
pleasant journey we arrived at a certain 
station and had to wait three hours before 
going on to the next, which was our des- 
tination. This we thought was too long to 
wait with two small children. Arrived 
at our station, there was no uncle. of 
course he knew we were coming, but for 
some reason failed to be there. 

We decided to take an electric car and 
go to our cousin’s house, about half the 
distance from uncle’s home. When we were 
halfway there, the car broke and we had 
to wait on a country roadside for about 
two hours, but it was not so bad, as there 
happened to be a lady in the car with a 
large goose in a basket, and he made 
things pretty lively by constantly getting 
out, which amused all present considerably. 

Finally we arrived, and our cousin was 


~ 





delighted to see us, and prepared a dinner 
as quickly as possible. .Oh, how I enjoyed 
our call! And the dinner I sat down to 
tasted better than I ever ate before—at 
least it seemed so. 

Just before dark our beloved uncle ap- 
peared with a democrat wagon. Just imag- 
ine what it was to ride in such a smali 
vehicle with him and four of us besides! 
But my, it was a jolly ride, and when we 
got almost home the seat broke down, but 
never mind, we got there just the same. 
Our trunk did not arrive until next day, 
and as we had planned to carry nothing, 
we of course had not any night clothes with 
us, so what did those dear old men do (for 
there were two of them, I forgot to say; 
they lived alone and were bachelors), but 
get each one of us one of their shirts, 
which was about six sizes too large, but I 
never slept better in my life than I did 
that night. 

The days that followed were just one 
happy dream. We would go out in the 
woods and walk for miles and never see 
a person. Those woods were just immense 
—all solid pine trees, with here and there 
a lovely maple or a giant oak, with their 
crimson colored leaves preparing for the 
long winter months. Then there was the 
old rustic bridge from which we could 
stand and watch the tiny trout swimming 
in the crystal waters below. 

We enjoyed gathering nuts, of which 
there were plenty, and as we rambled 
through these lovely forests, a tinyechip- 
munk would jump across our path, or sit 
in a hollow tree and watch us picking up 
nuts, while soaring in the branches over- 
head the bluejay screamed and fluttered 
from tree to tree. 

When we returned from these walks we 
were never more glad of anything than to 
sit down to a quiet supper and rest. Dur- 
ing the long evening we cracked nuts and 
told old-time stories, and sometimes a 
friend called and we would have singing 
and music to cheer us up. I enjoyed every 
minute I spent with them, and it was not 
without a feeling of regret when we left at 
the end of two weeks to go home. 
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A new weave of silk simpioting tucked silk. 


Makes up beautifully. Just the thing for 


costumes and waists. 

No other store in Pittsburg or Allegheny 
has ~ tage are exclusive agents. Sells for $1 
8 yard. 

Samples and fashion plates for the asking— 
the first for quality, the second to show how 
effectively it makes up. 

Other Silk news. 

New designs in white and black Liberty 
Satin Breche and Satin Foulards. $1 and 
$1.25 a yard. 

New Shantungs, with white plisse stripes 
—a 34-inch width. $1.50 a yard. 

Plain Shantungs in their natural rough 
state, very popular—25-inch widths—45c 
ayard. A 65c value. 

New invoice and reassortment of Liberty 
Broche Satin, 68c a yard. An 85c value. 

Have we your name for the Spring Cat 
logue? It will be ready soon. ee 
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Dept. E. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 

6 oO Grippe. Headache cured five 

minutes. This great remedy 

was discovered 1874. Sent prepaid for60 cents. 

THE WARNER COMPANY, 
YONKERS. N. Y. 
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cents has given instant relief 
to thousands suffering with 
Catarrh, Hay-Fever and 
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Prizes for the Boys and Girls, 





Judging from the many letters and 
queries received, many of our young folks 
don’t, understand their prize contest, which 
originally appeared im the Jan 4 issue. To 
begin with, there are 50 prizes, and they 
will be awarded next fall to what we con- 
sider the best statements, from boys and 
girls under 15 years of age, of how you 
have made money during 1902, at some farm 
or household work. You can get a plot of 
ground and raise something, sell the prod- 
uct, and tell us how you did it, what you 
earned and something about the experience 
and pleasure you got out of it. Or you can 
sell some farm animal that is yours and 
that you have cared fer. Or you can gather 
berries and sell them, er do a neighbor’s 
housework, or in fact do anything that big 
people do to earn money, only you nist 
be your own manager, and not have any 
help from grown-ups. Earn .as much 
money as you can, but don’t let that be 
your only aim in this experience any more 
than it should be in life. Even if you fail, 
tell us what you tried to, do, and the rea- 
p0n for your failure. In every case tell us 
something of the fun and pleasure you had, 
and:‘all about your experience. Go into de- 
tails as much as you please. Let every 
poy and girl try for the prizes. 

There will be a first prize of $5, a second 
prize of $3, a third prizé of $2, seven prizes 
of a year’s subscription to this paper, and 
40 attractive prizes of pocket knives, books, 
ete. The results of this contest will give 
many a useful hint to others, help our 
young people to be practical and self-reli- 
ant as well as to find pleasure in their un- 
dertakings, and furnish pleasing articles 
for all to read. Boys and girls, ask any 
questions you want to about this contest, 
and they will be gladly answered. 


An April First Party. 


MAY LONARD. 





The boys’ reading club met once a week, 
and once each month there was an extra 
meeting at which refreshments were served, 
and it so happened that when Clare’s turn 
came it fell upon April lst. He decided that 
each of the six members should invite one 
of their girl friends, and promised an extra 
good time. . 

Mamma, upon being consulted, promised 
to see to the refreshments, and the boys 
knew from past experience that there 
would be an abundance of goed things, so 
turned their attention to the literdry and 
entertainment portion of the program. At 
first the girls thought the party was nothing 
but a plan. to fool them, but- mamma as- 
sured them it was not. 

The evening came, and with it 12 happy 
young folks. For an hour or so the time 
was given to recitations, music_and games, 
then the dining room was thrown open, 
showing a beautifully decorated table, cov- 
ered with good things. Upon each plate 
was a round or square soda cracker, a 
boiled egg and a bit of cheese, but upon 
investigation the crackers proved to be 
clever imitations made, of cardboard and 
cream color satine, the eggs were empty 
shells, and the cheese was cornstarch pud- 
ding. After the laughter caused by these 
discoveries had subsided, dainty sand- 
wiches and coffee were served. After which 
came fruits, mixed nuts, fancy cakes and 
ice cream. Among thé fruit were now and 
then found a banana or orange filled with 
cotton, while a portion of the English wal- 
nuts were empty shells glued together. 
Among the candies were old-fashioned 
mottoes done up in fringed tissue paper, 
and some of these proved to be oyster 
crackers. 

The satine crackers were taken home by 
the guests as souvenirs of the happy occa- 
sion, and the party was voted the success 


of the season. 
hr 


Papa, Mamma and TI have: all got sheep, 
and I like to feed them and see them run 
and play in warm weather. I have one sis- 
ter 18 years older than I am, who married 
a minister and they live in New Jersey. I 
spent one winter with her but was glad 
to get home, I have one other sister and 
two brothers, or I call them so; my papa 
and mamma gave them homes when their 
parents died, but all love each other just 
as if we were real brothers and sisters. 
Our farm is nice, but it is oma hill and we 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


have large drifts in winter. What would 
the Tablers think te see drifts as high as 
the house? Papa has two colts, and they 
are gentle and great pets. My aunt takes 
this paper and writes for it, and she want- 
ed me to join the’ Tablers, but I thought 
you would not want to read my letters, as 
I live in the country and have so little to 
interest smart peopie:—[Hdna M. Derman, 
New York. 


Father’s “Hired Man’’—When our hired 


man left last June I milked three cows 
night and morning and carried the milk of 
12 about half a mile to the factory. I had 
but one accident, and that was a runaway, 
but it did not end seriously. I fed and 
watered five horses all last summer, and 
raked about 40 aeres of hay and ten of oats. 
I gathered a lot of walnuts last fall. We 
have a large and beautiful shepherd dog 
and four pet cats. My sisters and I ride 
horseback in the summer.—{A Clinton 
County (N Y) Girl. 





A Morning Thunderstorm—I once went 
to stay with two little friends ever night, 
and we had lots of fun in the evening, and 
all went right till morning, when it rained 
and thundered very hard, and between 
and 8 o’clock in the morning, a8 we were 
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going out of the bedroom into the parlor, 
and were going to open the deer of the 
dining room, a bolt struck the house and I 
was knocked to the floor. J felt the heat 
above my head. Everything got black be- 
fore my eyes, but the lightning balls. It 
did not.set fire to the house, but did some 
damage. We all three got safely out, but 
lost some of eur sight for a while. This 
happened in August, 1901, and I shall never 
forget it—[F. B., New York. 





Our Prize Puzzie Contest. 


THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR MABCH. 


7. Square Word.—[Iris, N Y. 

1, Fibers or hairs; 2, pertaining to a di- 
vision of the intestines; 3, a tierce; 4, a 
leather thong; 5, a thin, watery humor. 

8. Charade:.—[S. G.; Minn. 

My first is to infatuate. 

My second is to catch. 

My whole is the winter flounder. 


Jf an S$ and an I and an O and a U, 
With pe th ate spell 


Pray what is a 
Then, if also an S 

And an H E D spell cide, 
There’s nothing much left for a speller to dc 

But to go and commit siouxeyesighed. 
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Your heavy bedding and woolen blankets will soon need washing. The 


Syracuse Easy Washer 


will save its cost in washing them once. 
do not shrink when washed with the EASY. 
handling, while water is forced over and through them. T 


The 


It leaves them soft, fleecy and clean. 
a tie in the ae without 
ey are cleansed without 


friction, without wear or strain of any kind on the goods of on the operator. 


WHAT WE WANT YOU TO DO. 


TRY IT, Compare it with the best you have ever known and if it don’t save 


its price in five weeks, send it back. 


Wash everything in the housé, wearing 


apparel, heavy bedding, grain sacks or horse blankets, then send it back if you wish. 
You won't send it back, because you will know its easé and economy. Anarticle 
that saves its price several times over each year is a good investment: 


Begin saving at once. 


DODGE & ZUILL, 





Write for full information and price. 
5438 S&S. Clinton Street, Syracuse, HN. Y. 








REPEATING RIFLES 


repeat. They don’t jam, catch, or fail to extract. 
In a word, they are the only reliable repeaters. 


Winchester rifles are made 
calibers, weights and styles; 


in all desirable 
and are plain, 


partially or elaborately ornamented, suiting every 
purpose, every pocketbook, and every taste. 


iWINCHESTER AMMUNITION 


made for all kinds of shooting in all kinds of guns. 


FREE— 


Send name and address ona Postal 
for our 164-page Illustrated Catalog. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN, 

















Send name and address and we will send you 

ificently engraved double hunting 

pag te ne _* bye --\~ 

baigueiene ase is m 

di d gold alloy with extra 

heavy- plate of 14 karat Solid 

Gold, and even experts cannot 

tell i¢from a 50 dollar watch, 
High-grade movement,fullyjew- Aa 

patent 


quick =e stem- ¥ 


Zo Tees WATE 


handsomest and best time Keep- 


img watch ever offered 
ro By Waton 4 dealers buy them fm 
co to other makes, costing 15 to 

dollars, We haye received during the last 3 
months over 10,000 ee A orders and thous- 
ands — onials oe oe eon 
Our regular factory price per dozen, 
Setins order to extend our trade, we will for the 
an only, send a sample watch for free 





tly 
row 
of our 


absolutely stand bac! 


and take bask any Watob after six 


months if not perfeotly sntiefactory in every way. 


, dup 
pinion, 


Paicbla tra end shes 





L 
: 
; 








inspection to. any person who will recom- 
Grade mend and show show leto their friends. We want 
to ad cur hes and vi you 
ee taainampesteraratiiny, beteus = 
cent. Send us your name, 
press office, state if you Sean mene que” 
pene oer By Sate ween Eine 








enn cont. 


> ton aes 
Anyone can eal te of these watches 
week without extra time or 


Peet 


Order atonce 
as this offer is limited. 
EAGLE WATCH MFG. C0., 204 Lees 























ADVERTISEMENTS 


NOW FOR THE NEW SEASON. 


Since a satisfied customer isthe best advertisement we could have, w@ 
ropose to satisfy everyone that our 


P 

Split Hickory Vehicles 
are the best made, and will ship anywhere on 30 Days’ Free Trial. Take — ys 
it home, hiteh to it, use it, and pay forit when you are satisfied that it is wow , if 
a bargain. We would not dre do this, if we did not know that every- ted eZ 
thing we make would prove satisfactory. If you do not think they are he Ta ae 
the best, after a fair triai send them back. We won’t quarrei with you. Se] Ne, \/ 7, 
Our new catalogue fully explains this plan and shows our full line of K\ AS Vw 
vehicles and harness; it is free. 1 

Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., Station 4, Cincinnati, 0. 











DOLLARS OR DIMES 


Which Do You Prefer ? 


Strength and security are combined in ELLWOOD 
FENCES. Made of best steel wire, heavily galvan- 
wet , ized. Small mesh at bottom, larger mesh at top, 
/ { { AED {7 make them secure for large and smallstock. Farms, 

fi} fal f if .f [ [ { / a hus} ranches, orchards, nurseries are safest fenced with 


It is but slight exaggeration to say steel wire, heavily galvanized. Six heights ; styles for 
~ —_ a d keke here. if'your dealer hasn’t them, write to 


ANTI- WEEDER all purposes. Sold everyw S \ a 

$ CLOG E CHICAGO, NEW ys . \ r\ 

and gee peeqenatien of pe -_ Lye Lage om | AMERICAN STEEL & WIR C 9 oe ~ C\/\ [\R 

crops, will cause your farm to produce dollars where 

you are now getting dimes. If you are satisfied with POP ASS 

dimes, all right, but of course you prefer dollars. 
UTION—The flat tooth in our Weeder is pat- 

ented. All other fiat tooth weeders are infringe- 


ments on ourpatent. Selling or using them is unsafe. A Life Time is Long Enough 
= 


We now have suit pending in United States Court 


against Keystone Farm Machine Co. of York, Pa. 
Ask your dealer for SuccessAnti-Clog Weeder * 
and insist on having it. If he will not get it for you we 
will sell you one. Full information for the asking. 
HALLOCK WEEDER CO, York, Pa. 


The Frost Fence on account of its quality, weight and 
strength will last a life time. Will the flimsy woven ESTABLISH A 


GOOD, HONEST iP wire fencing do so? Look and see for yourseif. Send 
Buggies |\ \y for Catalogues. 1 ‘ Ae rye ae 
BA THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., Cleveland, O YOUR OWN 
. 


Sixteen years ex- 
hi ” 
perience in selling Read “The Corn Belt,” a handsome 


standard grades of Cs ¥ : 

Vehicles and Harness € et) BEST IN THE WORLD! monthly, paper, beautifully illustrated, 
Has made our work tia IWANS’ AUCER (Used by U. 8. Government) ‘ee. ‘ 
facorably known for its for Post Holes, W ells, for constructing Telegraph containing exact and truthful informa- 
= able quality. It is ant ee Ee ao tio bout f lands in th t 

fve= ¥ pecting for Mineral, e nh apdou arm ands in e wes 
\fyeP “AUILT FOR SERVICE 23 
Substantial—Honest Material—Best Werk. a letters from farmers and pictures of 

A Sizes 4 to 10 in.82.50. Thrice i 
AND THE PGE 1 ALL ROW, TO. EOE CEE their homes, barns and stock.  Inter- 
an 2 an Ww others, ; by . 

— 2 fy Ry noe Highest Award World’s Fair. Special price to in esting and instructive. Send 25 cents 
CASH BUYERS’ ONION (Ine.), Dept. B42 , Chicago, Ill. Wain shes, weg se an me, in postage stamps for a year’s sub- 


x0 
scription to “THE CORN BELT,” 209 


M AN LOVE ° ott GATE Adams Street, Chicago. 


The standard of strength, durability and economy in woven wire . 

































































“The only perfect, 
money saving catalogues. ; be q J MANLOVE GATE C0 
Company, Horse-high, Bull-strong, Pig and Chicken-tight at MH 
ealth, from the Garden. 
SAGINAW, Mich, Wy CE ak ap wei ACTUAL COST OF Wii ’ 
Kitseiman Bros. Box DI6, Buncie, Ind. Compiled by G. BURNAP FISKE. 
and results for a whole season, and reported thereon 
3 SSH : 
METAL ‘ y - W Cc _ | book summarizes the most useful of all this experi- 
: a & a 6 ence. Each man or woman has definite ideas, and is 
ry 

the rising generation of stock. Do you see? stitutes the particular, value of the chapters, since 


Any of our full line of Carriages and Buggies sent any. ; =a practical ornamen- 
whereon 30 Days’ Free Trial. [ tal gate. Operated 
How can we do this? Becausewe ——s Will fost . lifes 
manufacturein our own factory all : as time. Factory 
Kalamazoo Carriage & Harness Mfg. Qaaeee MUON Ine 
Co., Station U, Kalamazoo, Mich, [Ary "5 G | R y EN i NG 
(Pioneers of the Free Trial Plan) <= a tas 
Fence 
RE 
are makers of and save profit fence manufacturers extort. Actual Bxperionce of the Successful Prize Winners 
Low-Down WZ 
yl | FIVE THOUSAND GARDENERS 
(OO ae full ition f. d 
TRUCKS. Also . 3 . They Ey all gredes from the - amateur 
WHEELS fe FREE WAGONS W-e0-an’t T-ell U how hard we are trying to restra! test hem by successful garden practice. ~ The 
All-Steel Trucks. 0100; rrp ye PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, readers everywhere find that some at least of 
Clroulare Free. 


vehicles wesell. Get oneof our free sianees q e prices in reach of 
all.” 
ees 
me Farmers HANDY WACO 25 ; 
N Now use Duplex Machines, making How to Derive Profit, Pleasure, 

Why don’t you! Machineon Trial, Catalog free im the American Agriculturist Garden Contest. 

FARM all over America kept a daily record of the methods 
wera 
to the professional market gardener. his unique 
i t 

Old Farm Wagons, and x in the conditions and methods con- 
the descriptions are particularly adapted to their 





T3900; F5285. needs. Most important of all, every line is from 
F A T actual experience. The result is a mine and treas- 
Cc ORY TO FARM jy of Se a practice. Cae Sees ae 
pu mass of experience into ava e, us 
os, b EEL ROO i j NG at wr “4 rices. The best fence on and fascinating form. The chapters tell the story 
; - etitte moth. pecdeet, Sanil medie earth. atalogue FREE. of the contest, describe the grand prize gardener’s 
Stee] Sheets va tect wide 6 fous — THE CLEVELAND FENCE CO. methods, gardening for profit, good farm gardens, 
The best Roofing, Siding or Ceili a ng. CLEVELAND ’ the home acre, town and city gardens, experimental 
ein, Meeusetionse iecodiaes t6tan i. » OHIO. ardening, methods under glass, success with speci 
rey estinasy Naaiueae ac hatchet the ies, prize flowers and fruits, lessons from winners, 
only tools you need. We furnish success in town or city, fertilized gardens, garden- 
with each eh sufficient int — STRONGEST ~~. by women, boys and girls, irrigation, secrets. 
nails. Comes either flat cortes ted or WAVAWAWA' MADE, Bull lustrated with many charts, sketches, etc, from 
we y ga . 2 , original photos, 323 pages, 5x7 inches, bound in cloth. 
Vv” crimped. Delivered free of all strong. Chicken- gl tpaid. 
eharges at the following prices ] tight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale ee 1, postpa 


Pri Fall 2 
INDIANA ILLINOIS, oi | PEWNSYLYAMIA NEW SoMa aTaeES |; «Colin aeRiNG PENCE COs ae ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Ft tg ox 10. Winchester, Indiana. U. 8. A. g2 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y 


“J 
WISCONSIN, MICHIGAN * 2 
OHIO, How a, WEST" MARYLAND, KENTUCKY, Marquette Building, Chicago, fli. 


i ie a OSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS..... 


Per Square, $2.35. Per Square, $2.50. 
Prices on other States on application. will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the of Agricultural Books 


A square means 100 square feet. Write for free . om 
catalogue No. 25, publishers by stating that they saw the adver: Catalog C plete Address ORANGE JUDD 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. , W. 35th and Iron Sts,, Chicago Usement in this journal. <OMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, It. 



































